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BRIGGS” BODIES: 


..» the overalled ones are important, too 






VOICEWAY | 


for Alaska £ 





A new telephone line now spans 
the 337-mile route from Anchorage 
to Tok Junction, Alaska. 


The Bell System co-operated with 
the U. S. Army in designing, build- 
ing and equipping this newest link 
in America’s long distance network 
for national defense. 








Telephone line is latest link in vital defense 


network. Built through wild, rugged country. 


For three summers the line was 
pushed across rugged mountains 
and dense forests, always in a race 
against time and winter weather. 
Bulldozers and big trucks cleared 
the way in sub-zero cold. Tons of 
telephone equipment followed. 


The weather, terrain and other 
problems ruled out the use of all 
types of facilities except pole line 
construction. But Alaskan timber 
wasn't suitable for telephone poles, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


so 12,500 poles had to be shipped 
in and hauled by rail and truck to 
the job. Frozen ground had to be 
dynamited before the poles could 
be set. 


Meeting the telephone needs of 
one of America’s last frontiers i 
another example of the way the 
unique skills, experience and teat 
work of Bell System people a 
helping to speed the nation’s de 
fense program. 
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-——SIDE LINES 


EVEN iF you don’t have a keen eye 
for typography, you will probably 
notice that the layout in this issue 
of Forses is new. Shorter pieces in 
the main body of the magazine have 
been grouped together by industry, 
and even the cover story has its 
“industry head.” 

The new format does not reflect 
any change in Forses’ editorial in- 
tent—namely, to present in terse, 
readable form the information a 
businessman or investor needs to 
keep up with business and finance. 
Our object is not to turn out “spe- 
cial issues” concentrated on a 
single industry. Nor do we mean 
to give a superficial item-by-item 
rehash of the fortnight’s news. 
Forses aim is selected coverage; 
coverage, to keep abreast of signi- 
ficant movements among industries 
and corporations; selected, to omit 
the countless figures and releases 
that don’t help in understanding the 
drift of our industrial business, 
financial economy. 

For the editors of Forses, the 
great mass of meaningless statistics 
about American corporations form 
the 90% of an iceberg that is under 
water. Their task is to chart the 10% 
that sticks above the surface. They 
hope the new groupings and the 
new running heads will help or- 
ganize the top of the iceberg for 
easier reading. 

In their organizing job, Forses’ 
editors have gotten plenty of help 
from Forses’ readers. Question- 
naires filled out by many of you in 
recent months have told them 
where your interests and the bulk of 
your investments lie. For instance: 
71% of you are “very much inter- 








How to organize the top of an iceberg 


ested” in what goes on in the petro- 
leum industry but only 22% show 
the same degree of interest in the 
coal business. And for every ForBES 
reader who owns stock in a shipping 
company, 14 own stock in a public 
utility. 

This is not to say, however, that 
Forses will carry 14 times as much 
editorial material on utilities as on 
shipping companies. To edit means, 
among other things, “to decide what 
is to be printed,” and this decision 
cannot, obviously, be made by the 
reader in advance. It is conceivable 
that any given issue will include 
material on shipping—if it is sig- 
nificant material—and nothing at all 
on utilities—if our utilities editor 
finds nothing worth bringing to your 
attention. (This issue covers both 
industries.) The job of covering 
business and finance for the reader 
who wants brevity, penetration and 
timeliness has nothing in common 
with, say, compiling an encyclo- 
pedia. 

In organizing their iceberg, 
Forbes editors are alive to the com- 
pliments and complaints received 
from readers and frequently printed 
in this space. Recently they sub- 
stituted a back-of-the-book depart- 
ment on mutual funds for a technical 
market feature. (Reader response, 
in terms of letters and renewal rates, 
suggests that the change was a good 
one.) Like any creative group, they 
appreciate appreciation; and like any 
creative group, the knife edge of 
criticism keeps them sharper. 

Welcome to our newly-organized 
iceberg. And feel free to use the ice 
pick if you disagree with the pathe 
we've marked out. 














TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


THE ECONOMY 





Some defense retrenchment will be 
healthy rather than unhealthy. 


Time to call a halt on everything infia- 
tionary. 


This includes fresh wage boosts. 


If some prices are eased to quicken 
buying, O.K. 


“U. S. Treasury's Years Receipts, $69,- 
600,000,000, up $4,600,000,000.” A 
great country! 

But necessity for boosting our $275,- 
000,000,000 legal debt limit is shud- 
dery. 

Economy is in order! 

Prediction: Fewer strikes. 


Avoid extreme pessimism. 


Our economy possesses a lot of re- 
siliency. 


Nor are stock market prices skyhigh. 


Selectivity should be the investor's 
prime aim. 


Judge corporations today largely by 
their sales brains, record. 


Research promises to bring increased 
rewards. 


A Summer Washington legislative res- 
pite won't hurt. 


The Russian ship of state is rocking 
ominously. 


“Individual Savings for First Quarter 
$2,500,000,000.” Encouraging! 


Britain is doing somewhat better. 


Looks as if earliest lay-offs will include 
many women. 


Total male employment should remain 
high throughout 1953. 


A guess: Majority of company profits 
won't be too bad. 


Some luxury concerns 


face rough 
weather. 


Expanding basic concerns look best. 


Life insurance reaches new peak, $290,- 
000,000,000. Excellent! 
—B.C.F. 





Last MONTH 64-year-old Juan Mar- 
tinez, on his way back to Puerto Rico 
from New York City, found himself 
much in the position of the man who, 
when the Lord was handing out brains, 
thought he heard planes and missed 
his. Instead of boarding the plane to 
Puerto Rico, Martinez, who speaks no 
English, settled himself on one headed 
for Frankfurt, Germany. 

When the stewardess asked him if 
he would like a Manhattan or a Martini, 
Martinez thought she demanded his 
name and replied, “Martinez.” But 
even two more dutiful “name” rounds 
were insufficient to warm him enough 
for Frankfurt. San Juan in July was 
never that cool. A blushing Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways quickly shuttled 
him back to New York and then on to 
naturally-warm Puerto Rico. 


Famine and feast 


Like Martinez, American farmers 
were not sure where they were going. 
Plow pushers in the Southwest, and 
parts of the South and Midwest were 
fighting draught and _ grasshoppers 
reminiscent of the depression-ridden 
"30s. Texas had almost no cotton crop 
to speak of and the Kansas wheat crop 
was only 41% of last year’s bumper 
yield. 

Oklahoma and Texas pasture land 
was burned to the vanishing point, 
with the fourth consecutive dry sum- 
mer already well under way. Con- 
gress rushed through relief measures to 
help pad thin farmer pocketbooks, but 


at best it was only stopgap aid. 

Despite the doleful condition of 
Southwestern crops, most of the Mid- 
west continued to cultivate almcst too- 
generous fields. The Department of 
Agriculture predicted that, on the 
whole, farmers would harvest the third 
largest crop on record. A projected 
3,300,000,000-bushel corn yield, second 
highest in history, even threatened 
farmers with controls next year. 

Wheat, at 1,174,080,000 bushels, 
was 9% below last year’s bumper yield, 
Growers did not ask if there would be 
controls in 1954, but only how stringent 
they would be. Of of the 78,000,000 
acres planted by farmers this year, they 
will harvest only 67,300,000. Next year, 
plantings must drop to 62,000,000 acres 
or the government will slash price sup- 
ports from 90% to 50% of parity, from 
$2.21 a bushel to $1.23. 

Cotton, down to a predicted 13,000,- 
000 bales from last year’s 15.1 million, 
has been hit hard by draught condi- 
tions, which partially accomplished 
what the Agriculture Department’s ap- 
peals for restricted plantings failed to 
do. With an expected carryover of 
7,000,000 bales cotton, like wheat and 
corn, will probably feel the heavy hand 
of restraint next season in the form of 
acreage quotas. 

As one outlet for its farm surpluses, 
the U. S. government has been hungrily 
eying food-short European countries. 
These countries, however, have them- 
selves contributed to the farm glut in 
America by saving dollars at the ex- 
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KANSAS WHEATMEN: despite the drought, too many planted acres 
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pense of agricultural imports. And since 
these countries are more dollar-than 
food-short, they look askance upon 
U.S. surpluses, even at bargain base- 
ment rates. 


Money malnutrition 


American business men were also 
hungry — for reasonably-priced money. 
In historical perspective money still was 
not dear. But borrowers have become 
accustomed to Reserve-bolstered bond 
prices with their attendant low interest 
structure. Inflation today, they argue, 
is not a printing-press panic: factories 
are outstripping buying power. Instead, 
the price level is propped up by the 
pell-mell increase in fixed costs, par- 
ticularly labor. And the government 
cannot cure cancer by treating athletes 
foot. To dry up the money supply is 
only inviting disaster, not curing in- 
flation. 

However, despite the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s recent lowering of reserve 
requirements, the chance for a decrease 
in interests rates is very slight. The 
Reserve Bank’s action stemmed much 
more its own necessity than from the 
business man’s plight. Besides $5.5 
billion needed within the next three 
months for short-term purposes (to be 
raised through tax-anticipation certi- 
ficates), the Treasury must market $6 
billion of regular issues over the next 
six months to cover the government's 
expected deficit. Without the addi- 
tional lending power created by the 
FRB, the treasury’s needs would have 
split money markets at their seams. But 
since banks can expand deposits about 
$5 for every dollar of increased re- 
serves, the $1.1 billion increase in re- 
serves should just about cover the pro- 
posed government borrowing for the 
test of 1953. Otherwise the treasury 
would have had to compete with other 
borrowers in the open market with the 
devil taking the hindmost. 

Eventually, as Treasury draws on its 
fresh deposits, banks will be forced to 
sell their newly-bought holdings. Most 
of these government securities will 
eventually land in the possession of 
the central banking system. Thus, with 
its treasury-bill buying to bolster the 
bond market, the Federal Reserve Bank 
finds itself in the same control role it 
has played in past years. It is much 
fasier to advocate than to effect the 
placement of public debt in private 
hands, 

The recent rises in interest rates have 
only highlighted a trend that began 
early in 1946, Since then, prime rates 
have risen from 14% to 3%%. In the last 
od alone, the average rate charged on 
City aes business loans by New York 
ry 4 “ has jumped from 8.21% to 
;. usinessmen are beginning to 

onder about the consequences of any 
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QLC-£: reports for the Fiscal Year 
Ending April 30, 1953 


Consolidated net earnings of the American Car and Foundry Company 
and subsidiaries for the fiscal year ended Apri! 30 amounted to $8,684,976, 
equal after preferred dividend requirements to $10.10 per share on the out- 
standing common stock, compared to $8.64 per share last year on fewer 
shares. This compares with net earnings of $7,202,165 last year, John E. 
Rovensky, chairman of the board, told stockholders in the company’s 54th 
annual report. 


Gross sales amounted to over 257 million dollars, an increase of approxi- 
mately 47% over 1952—which in turn was an increase of more than 45% 
over 1951. “Defense work represented a greater percentage of the sales this 
year than last,” stated Mr. Rovensky, “but the increase in the volume of 
diversified lines of regular work was also highly satisfactory.” 


In addition to indirect taxes the company paid $12,295,000 in direct 
taxes. “Therefore,” said Mr. Rovensky, “to achieve the above result, we 
really had to earn about 21 million dollars. With the exception of one war 
year, this is more than the company ever earned in its history.” 


As ot June first the company had a backlog of orders amounting to 
approximately 277 million dollars—consisting of 183 million defense and 
94 million regular products, such as cars, carburetors, valves, storage tanks 
and miscellaneous castings, forgings, and weldings. This backlog is consid- 
erably smaller than last year—especially in the defense division, Chairman 
Rovensky stated that “this is in part due to the change in the character of 
the backlog, as we worked off some of the heavy tank orders and took on 
lighter but equally desirable shell orders. The amount was also reduced 
about 42 million dollars by our voluntarily reducing tank prices when our 
costs proved to be much lower than originally estimated. The regular product 
backlog was reduced due to our being able to get into fuller production 
as material restrictions were eased.” 


The company’s working capital has increased from approximately 53 
million dollars in 1952 to 61 million dollars. Additions from earnings over 
and above cash dividends, plus the proceeds of several plants sold, produced 
this increase in working capital. “Our balance sheet,” explained Mr. 
Rovensky, “shows bank borrowings of 15 million dollars and this amount 
would be considerably larger if we had not succeeded in arranging a sub- 
stantial percentage of our defense work on a partially self-liquidating basis.” 


Commenting on the company’s defense contracts, Mr. Rovensky stated: 
“The Government contracted with us during the year to set up a line for 
the production of shells—stating great speed was necessary—and scheduled 
our production to begin in 12 months. When we began production in four 
months we received letters of highest praise from the officers in charge. 
Additional orders are being negotiated at the present time assuring produc- 
tion considerably beyond the present year.” 


“Our defense work at Buffalo and Albuquerque expanded quite materially 
and necessitated additional equipment at Buffalo and enlarged plant facili- 
ties at Albuquerque. Security regulations forbid any discussion of these 
operations other than that present conditions and the outlook are quite 
satisfactory.” 


Explaining the company’s diversification program, Mr. Rovensky reported: 
“The disposal of our surplus properties is almost completed—the largest 
surplus plants—Chicago, Detroit, Madison and Wilmington—have all been 
sold as well as certain other miscellaneous properties.” 


“Product development from ACF research has been intensively pushed. 
Our valve division had an operating profit last year of $474,119 and 
additional valve lines are now under test with very promising prospects. 
Research along a broadening number of lines is being intensified.” 


“During the year we acquired for cash the Avion Instrument Corp.—a 
small but profitable company with an excellent research reputation. We 
acquired this company as an introduction to electronics and further develop- 
ments along that line are contemplated.” 


Mr. Rovensky concluded his remarks with a survey of the many un- 
certainties in the domestic and foreign situations—the possibility of these’ 
depressing or improving general business and then added: “It is our 
considered opinion that, based upon our company’s present position, making 
allowance for a reasonable amount of labor trouble, material shortage, etc., 
and barring adverse developments of unexpectedly large proportions, we 
should have another satisfactory year.” 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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Silly, isn’t it? 


® To separate little adhesive 
stamps, to lick and stick them? 
To lock up stamps in a tin box—or 
lug them around in your wallet 
until they stick together? 

And especially silly these days, 
when any office can afford a little 
DM postage meter! 


@ The DM prints postage, any amount, 
for any kind of mail, as you need it — 
directly on the envelope, or on special 
tape for parcel post. Prints your own 
small ad, if you want one, at the same 
time. And has a-‘moistener for sealing 
envelope flaps. 


@ You always have the right stamp 
with the DM, which holds as much 
postage as you want to pay for at one 
time. It protects your postage from loss, 
theft, spoilage. And automatically 
accounts for postage. 


@ Big convenience. Saves mailing time 
—and postage. Anybody can use one... 
Other meter models, hand or electric, 
for larger offices. Ask the nearest 

PB office to show you. Or send the 
coupon for tle free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 







Pitney-Bowes, Inc. Iced 
1790 Pactric Sr., Stamrorp, Conn. 
Please send freeTD booklet, wall chart to: 


Name 





Firm __ 


Address 











further rise. Possible aftermaths include 
reduced building activity as mortgage 
money becomes even harder to come 
by, reduced inventories as the expense 
of carrying goods builds up, greater 
difficulty in financing installment sales 
and another 1937 in the stock market 
as equity yields seek a parity with the 
return on bonds. 


Defense ax 


Industry was keeping a weather eye 
on armed forces contracts, as well as 
on farm markets and interest rates. 
Under the defense ax were tank and 
truck makers, as the Pentagon moved 
to slash $1 billion off such expenditures 
by next spring. In accordance with 
Defense Secretary Charles Wilson’s 
plans to limit work to one prime pro- 
ducer, either General Motors’ Fisher 
Body division or Chrysler will fall out 
of the M-48 medium tank program. 
Ford is already bowing out. Reo Mo- 
tors and General Motors’ G.M.C. 
Truck and Coach division will scramble 
for the 2%-ton truck business, with 
Studebaker in the position of Ford on 
M-48 tanks. And Mack, International 
Harvester and Diamond T will draw 
straws for 5-ton truck contracts. Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry has already lost its 
40 millimeter self-propelled gun mount 
business to Cadillac. AC & F president 
Charles J. Hardy Jr. minimized the 
cancellation: “(It) affects a minor por- 
tion of the company’s backlog.” Other 
companies will not be so fortunate. 

Of the 14 plants now producing 
these items only 5 will remain after the 
slowdown, which will cut the current 
$160 million a month expenditure to 
$90 million by year end and $50 mil- 
lion a month by the end of April. With 
civilian truck business already in the 
doldrums, the industry's immediate 
future is open to question. Emil Mazey, 
secretary-treasurer of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers predicted “serious 
trouble before winter.” Industry spokes- 
men were not in complete accord with 
Mazey, but with the glut of second- 


hand cars also threatening booming 


new-car production (see page 18), 
they had their fingers crossed. 


Economy still in high 

According to Department of Com. 
merce figures, personal income in May 
climbed another notch to stand at $284 
billion, a billion above the annual rate 
in April. Wages and salaries accounted 
for half the increase, with proprietors, 
landlords and farmers dividing the rest. 
Increased receipts from marketing 
raised farmers’ total income, but it still 
furrowed 11.1% below last year’s rate. 
Nevertheless, overall personal income 
for the first five months clicked along 
7% ahead of 1952. 

Individual savings, up $100 million 
from first quarter 1952, paralleled the 
income rise. The $2.5 billion that i- 
dividuals stashed away during the first 
three months of 1953 was the biggest 
sockful since War II. As with income, 
the government cornered the biggest 
share: individuals ploughed 72% of 
their savings into various federal gov- 
erment bond and note issues. Savings 
bonds purchases quadrupled the year- 
ago $100 million total. Corporations 
stood next in line, collecting almost 
$700 million—almost $200 million from 
bonds and notes and over $500 million 
on common and preferred stocks. 

Loans to consumers rose $200 mil- 
lion as people continued to buy av 
million as people continued to buy av- 
tomobiles on the cuff. And to pay for 
the high level of home construction, 
individuals hocked themselves to 
banks and insurance companies for 
another $1.4 billion. 

Even corporations shared in the gen- 
eral economic well-being. Final first 
quarter figures showed manufacturers 
sales up 9% from the comparable period 
of 1952. With general weakness in com- 
modity prices, managements kept costs 
well in hand and increased profits a 
even better 11%. In the process, pretax 
profit margins increased to 24.9%, with 
an after-tax spread of 10.7%. 
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NEXT ISSUE 


years. 


Who are the foremost of the 50 foremost? In 1946, a ForBEs survey selected 
America’s top 50 businessmen. Eleven of these head corporations that show No. 1 
financial records in their industries. Forses next issue tells which they are, and in 
a cover story how one leader’s personality translates into dollars-and-cents. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 8-1 
I enclose: [ $5 for 1 year of Forses, [] $10 for 3 full 
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SLIDING ALONG at a snail's pace, the 
market ran head-on into its first major 
barrier since prices reached their June 
16 lows. On that date, Dow-Jones in- 
dustrials recorded their year’s low at 
960.75 and rails halted their plunge at 
99.06. The plodding advance that fol- 
lowed more than fulfilled technicians’ 
minimum expectations: industrials re- 
covered 63.2% of the May-June decline 
and rails recovered almost the complete 
selloff. 

It was here, however, that the chart- 
readers rubbed their hands in anticipa- 
tion. The March 18 and May 21 highs 
had established a down-trend line. The 
averages, they claimed, would first have 
to break through the down-trend line, 
then negotiate the stock overhanging 
the market before any clearcut course 
was apparent. 

The first barrier, the down-trend 
line, proved a sufficient obstacle. Both 
averages nosed below this line. But 
with the creeping pace of less-than- 
million-share days, buying enthusiasm 
was something less than sufficient to 
send prices any higher. Stocks backed 
off, stopped, then launched a new as- 
sault on the overhead barrier. 

Bulls gained a little encouragement 
from the ready response of some stocks 
to good news. Douglas Aircraft, for 
example, ran up $7 in less than a week. 
The moving forces were six-months 
earnings, which reached $8.36 per 
share vs. $3.65 in 1952, and the in- 
crease of the regular quarterly dividend 
to $1 plus the declaration of a $1.50 
extra. On the other hand, General Elec- 
tric, Du Pont and Republic Steel had 


been steady to strong during the entire 
sell-off period since January. But they 
showed only negative responses to their 
smartly better six months showing. In 
anticipation of good reports all offer- 
ings of these stocks had been readily 
absorbed. Then no real moves resulted 
from the reports themselves. 

If a depression develops now, say 
analysts, it will be the most widely ad- 
vertised one in history. The 1946-1949 
bear market ran its course without any 
confirmation whatsoever: from business. 
In 1946, business was supported by 
almost two decades of pent-up de- 
mand: half the period a time of de- 
pression and the other half one of war. 
Businesses were liquid and badly in 
need of new plants. 

But the market had run ahead of it- 
self. Stocks were selling between 15 
and 20 times earnings. After a 50 point 
plunge in the Dow-Jones industrials, 
the market moved sidewise for three 
years. Only in late 1948 and early 1949 
did any suggestion of business reces- 
sion develop. By then, the market was 
already set for an upward march that 
lasted for 3% years. 


“Irrational” Wall Street 


A long look back, over the hump of 
the Eisenhower market bulge, suggests 
that Wall Street is not so sensitive and 
scary as it is played up to be. In fact, 
if the financial community’s pessimism 
were as all-pervading as advertised, 
the D-J Industrials should be somewhat 
below the 262 of last November, in- 
stead of the current 270. 
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wih, TELEGRAMS ! 


To pinch-hit for field and office forces 
cut short by vacations, nothing 

works like Telegrams. They can keep 
your firm in close, fast, friendly 

touch with customers and suppliers— 
save time—build business. 


For Any Business Purpose— 
A TELEGRAM Does the Job Better! 
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SALES-PAVER 


OUR WINTER SPORTS LINE READY TO 
SHOW YOU ON BRADLEY'S NEXT VISIT 
IN THREE WEEKS. INCLUDED ARE 

THE NEW SKISLOPE MODELS, FINEST 
FEATHERWEIGHT WINDPROOFS WE 
EVER OFFERED. WIRE IF EARLIER 
SHOWING DESIRED. 
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HORIZONTAL HAMMERS IN SIZES YOU 
INQUIRED ABOUT LAST WEEK CAN BE 
READY FOR SHIPMENT OCTOBER TENTH 
PROVIDED WE RECEIVE YOUR ORDER 
BY SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH. IF ANY 
CHANGE IN SPECIFICATIONS PLEASE 
TELEGRAPH DETAILS. 








MONEY ORDERS 


Send or receive money any place, 
any time, over any distance. 

Safe, fast, convenient! A 

personal message may be included 
with a Western Union Telegraphic 
Money Order for only a few 

cents a word. 


WESTERN UNION 











New “DANGERater,” which may save your business from ruin. 


Businessmen 
jolted by amazing 
device which reveals 
hidden threat! 


FREE "DANGERater” tells in 30 seconds if 
the records you need to stay in business 
cre actually safe against fire. 


Don’t guess about this. It’s dangerous. 
Get your free “Fire DANGERater.” Dial 
your own “DANGERating” in 30 seconds. 
It's easy to use. Accurate. Authentic. 
Based on experience with thousands of 
fires. Figures in every significant hazard 
factor. Gives you a reliable answer. Send 
for your “DANGERater,” now. Tomor- 
row may be too late? 


We 
Mosler Safe 


2 
Company 
World’s Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 


The MOSLER SAFE Company. Pant F-8 
32nd Street & Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, your 
new Mosler “FIRE DANGERater.” 
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FIRM NAME 


When Ike was elected, Wall Street 
anticipated the positive leadership that 
goes with five stars. From the financial 
viewpoint, a lot of things needed cor- 
rection if the ceremony was to prosper. 
The drain of Korea had to be plugged; 
likewise the drain of aid abroad (the 
dollar cost of which almost exactly 
equals the budgetary deficit); and the 
problem of incentive at home had to be 
resolved. In practice, this last meant 
three things: killing EPT, eliminating 
double taxation of dividends, and modi- 
fying the penalty on successful invest- 
ing, i.e., the capital gains tax. 

The first six months of Ike’s tenure 
have shown a minimum of the expected 
positive action. Eisenhower's success 
in handling the European coalition of 
War II apparently does not qualify him 
to handle high-level intrigue in the 
Orient. The foreign aid program is to 
be kept at the Truman peak, despite 
the uncertain nature of eventual re- 
turns to the U. S., and despite the 
budget-balancing difficulties it entails. 
Finally, Ike’s only “victory” (the much- 
heralded six-month extension of EPT) 
was achieved against the wishes of 
his own party, and with the help of 
the Democrats. Getting the EPTax ex- 
tension bill out of committee depended 
on 10 Dem votes and 4 Republi- 
can ayes. Eisenhower's famous remark 


about “saying his piece and leaving the 
rest up to Congress” may have beep 
applauded by Constitutional purists, 
but it carried no overtones of rin 
leadership to Wall Street ears. The 
only thing they can be certain of now 
is uncertainty. And this is the poorest 
possible context for intelligent invest. 
ing, either by pros or amateurs. 


Bond boost 


Today the bulls are gaining some en. 
couragement from the revived bond 
market. When bonds hit their mid-June 
lows, bond buyers were in a state of 
near-panic. With the market almost 
completely demoralized, the Federal 
Reserve Board stepped in to absorb 
part of the heavy supply of treasury 
bills. Bonds began to rally immediately, 
Then the FRB lowered reserve require- 
ments for member banks, thus boosting 
lending power by almost $6 billion. 
The rally moved into high gear and 
has stayed there. 

In the topsy-turvy markets of 1953, 
stocks have often acted like bonds, and 
bonds like stocks. From January to 
June, the government’s long-term vie- 
tory loans proved as poor defensive in- 
vestments as traditionally cyclical 
stocks. Since their bottom when they 
broke 90 (bonds got there before 








sore You Satiefied...7? 


That the stocks you own are the best you can 
buy? That their outlook—or yours—hasn’t 
changed with the years? 

Maybe ten years ago you couldn’t afford to 








take much risk with your money, so you 
bought stocks primarily for safety. But 
maybe that picture has changed. Maybe 
nowadays you're more interested in making 
capital gains. You can afford to take more 
risk—but you want stocks that have real 
opportunities for growth. In that case, the 
stocks you bought ten years ago may not be 
suitable. 

That’s why we think that every investor 
shouid have his holdings reviewed at least 
once a year—to check up on their prospects 
in the light of his changing investment 
objectives. 

If you'll set these facts before us, our Re- 
search Department will be happy to do that 
job for you—without charge or obligation. 
Just write to— 


Water A. ScnHoit, Department ‘96-SD 


MERRILL LYNcH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 
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Eisenhowers golf score) they have 
rallied a quick four points. And the 
recent $5.5 billion 24% tax anticipation 
certificate issue went like hotcakes. 
Skeptical brokers pointed out that 8- 
month paper offering that yield should 
go over in a big way. But there was no 
gainsaying the more optimistic tone in 
most bond houses, a sharp contrast to 
the tenor of the times when the gov- 
ernment’s 30-year 3%% bonds broke 
par. Brokers had expected the 3ks to 
sell at a healthy premium. 

Bond men’s renewed confidence is 
based on three main factors: (1) the 
government's projected deficit for the 
new fiscal year makes Treasury bor- 
rowing at reasonable rates a must; (2) 
politically, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion cannot afford to allow business to 
suffer from a lack of adequate funds or 
a business recession is sure to follow; 
(3) any contraction in business would 
in itself ease the demand for money 
and bring a softening of interest rates. 

For the first time in months, board 
rooms buzzed with the advantages of 
municipals, with their currently high 
tax-exempt yields. “By all the usual 
standards,” writes H. Hentz & Co., “tax 
exempts must now be considered out- 
standingly cheap.” Walston’s Joseph R. 
Lasser adds: “Because corporate bonds 
and municipal bonds seem to be out 
of line (to the advantage of munici- 
pals) it seems that some adjustment 
will occur to establish a more normal 
relationship over the next several 
months.” 


Commissions up? 


If the low volume held out hope for 
the bulls, it also prompted some brok- 
erage firms to pull in their horns. The 
order of the day was to close down 
marginal branch offices and pare staffs. 
Now stock exchange members are 
primed to vote on a 15% rate increase. 
With expenses up 30% since the last 
commission hike in 1947, approval 
seemed assured. 

Since mutual funds are making a big 
Play for the small investor’s money, 
the proposed increases adroitly soft- 
pedal the odd-lot buyer. Where a 
round-lot buyer of a $40 stock would 
pay a 27.3% higher tariff—$35 instead 
of $27.50—-the odd-lot purchaser of 10 
shares ould only add $1 to the present 

6 commission. With his %-point premi- 
um for odd-lot transactions, the “little 
guy would then shell out 4.75% in ex- 
penses for a round turn in his $400 
Ivestment against an average 74% for 
mutual funds. 

The heaviest load will fall on those 
who buy stocks in 100 to 1,000 share 
lots. As at present, volume is weighted 
far more heavily than the amount of 
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money involved. To buy 100 shares at 
$20, it now costs $20. To buy the same 
100 shares of a $100 stock costs only 
$16 more. With the new schedule, both 
purchasers will add 25% to their com- 
missions. 

Member firms would throw two sops 
to their customers, one to encourage 
faster turnover, the other to stimulate 
large-quantity purchases and sales. 

If a stock is bought and sold within 
a 15-day period, commissions on the 
sale are halved. To the 50% rate, brok- 
ers would add $2.50 for round-lot sales, 
$1.50 for odd-lot orders. 


Large quantity one-day business 
would also receive special rates. Brok- 
ers would give a 20% discount for any- 
thing over a 1,000-share order exe- 
cuted in one day, with the first 1,000 
shares taxed at the regular rate. Even 
for institutional investors, however, this 
benefit would be more illusory than 
real, Current markets for stocks are 
paper-thin. Therefore, except for par- 
ticularly active issues like New York 
Central or General Motors, sizable price 
concessions are necessary either to buy 
or sell big blocks of stock within one 
trading day. 
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Seal in All 
Your 


with the Veedol High- Detergency 
“Film of Protection”’ 


GET all the horsepower engineered into your 
powerful modern engine. Seal in the great per- 
formance your car can give .. . with the famous 
VEEDOL High-Detergency “Film of Protection.” 


Only 100% Pennsylvania crude oils go into 
VEEDOL High-Detergency. This great new motor 
oil resists blow-by . 
leaves your engine cleaner: after draining, be- 
cause its detergent properties hold contaminants 
in suspension. And it fights the ravages of acid 
“engine sweat” by forming a protective anti- 
corrosion film on metal surfaces. 





. . seals in horsepower! It 


Don’t waste horsepower! Use all the power your 
car can deliver! Fill your crankcase every 1000 
miles with VEEDOL High-Detergency motor oil. 


OlL COMPANY 













“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 











KAISER A COSTLY U.S. CONTRACTOR 


Taxpayers have been shocked by the revelation that the 
Kaiser-Frazer Corporation has been charging the U.S. Gov- 
ernment as high as $1,248,586 for each C-119 “flying box- 
car” cargo plane, whereas Fairchild, the original producer, 
charged only $260,000, about one-fifth of Kaiser’s peak 
price. Even so, the latter’s Willow Run plant lagged de- 
plorably. behind in deliveries,-as was the case also in re- 
gard to the C-123, a newer type. Not surprisingly, Harold 
E. Talbot, Secretary of the Air Force, cancelled the C-119 
contract and also announced “if the C-128 continues to be 
built it will not be manufactured at the Willow Run plant.” 

These developments recall to my mind a tour I made of 
war plants on the Pacific Coast. Henry J. Kaiser was then 
widely vaunted as a shipbuilding miracle man. His yard 
in Portland, Oregon, was attracting the boldest of news- 
paper headlines proclaiming that he was turning out ships 
far faster than any other shipbuilder either here or abroad. 
(As I recall, the claim was made that one ship had been 
finished, from keel-laying, in as little as one week!) The 
Mayor of Portland pridefully took me out to the Kaiser 
plant. 

Well, no factory or industrial plant of any kind ever 
made a worse impression on me. Never had I seen, never 
have I since seen, so much loafing. It was palpably plain 
that at least two workers were on hand for each and every 
job. The number of idle workers was scandalous. The 
cost-plus system was widely prevalent during the second 
World War. 

Because of what I saw with my own eyes, I could not 
extol Henry J. Kaiser as a unique wizard. (I did, how- 
ever, generate a high regard for his right-hand man, his 
son, Edgar, now in charge of Willow Run.) 

In view of my experience, I am not at all astonished 
that Washington is finding it too costly to employ Kaiser 
as a contractor. 


BUSINESS AND EDUCATION TEAM UP 


A very sensible step has just been taken to bring educa- 
tion and business into closer cooperation along practical, 
realistic lines. Formation of two special committees “to 
advise and assist the School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance and the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion at New York University,” is announced by Dr. G. 
Rowland Collins, dean of both schools. One committee is 
composed of eight members of the University’s governing 
Council; the other—and more significant—is an Advisory 
Committee of fourteen prominent business, industrial and 
financial leaders. 

Chairman of both committees is Frederick W. Nichol, 
who achieved a brilliant record as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, and who since resigning these positions has devoted 
practically his entire time to wholehearted efforts to en- 
large and enrich the services of New York University. 
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The two committees will arrange and give lectures on 
specific business problems at the executive level, advise 
on the educational needs of business and the business 
needs of education, work with the two schools in making 
the transition from education to business more immediate 
and more fruitful for business school graduates, and help 
to improve the resources of the two schools. 

Mr. Nichol, long associated with the outstanding educa- 
tional program of IBM, describes the University’s new 
move as “a long step forward in bringing education and 
business closer together to the end that both may benefit 
in very practical ways.” He is hopeful that N.Y.U.’s innova- 
tion will set a pattern for similar education and industry 
cooperation throughout the country, so that communities 
will gain in knowledge and cooperative practices, since he 
is convinced that “there is a vital need for more and better 
education for and in business.” 

Members of the Advisory Committee are: 

Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn, Inc.; H. K. Clark, Director and former Presi- 
dent of the Carborundum Company, former member of Muni- 
tions Board, Department of Defense, and more recently Deputy 
for Production, Department of the Air Force; Henry William 
Dodge, Executive Vice-President, Mack Trucks, Inc.; and for- 
mer Executive Vice-President of the Texas Corporation; John 
Clifford Folger, President, Folger, Nolan, Inc., and former Presi- 
dent, American Investment Bankers Association; Ernest J. Gall- 
meyer, former Vice-President, Wayne Pump Company; William 
B. Given, Jr., President, American Brake Shoe Company; Edward 
F. Hutton, Special Partner, E. F. Hutton and Company; Carroll 
B. Merritt, Director, Charles Scribner’s Sons; Don G. Mitchell, 
President, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.; H. W. Prentis, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board, Armstrong Cork Company, and former 
President of the National Association of Manufacturers; Earl 
Owen Shreve, former Executive Vice-President, General Elec- 
tric Company, and former President, United States Chamber 
of Commerce and Junior Achievement, Inc.; Robert A. Whitney, 
President, National Sales Executives, Inc.; and C. King Wood- 
bridge, President, Dictaphone Corporation. 

In common with almost every other business concern, 
we have found most new employees unsatisfactorily edu- 
cated. Not only do they possess no knowledge of what 
business is all about, but many of them don’t realize the 
cardinal duty of earning a living when they accept a job. 
Therefore, there is nationwide need for diligently striving 
towards attaining all the objectives of the two committees 
formed by N.Y.U. 


FACULTIES TOO ALOOF FROM BUSINESS 


Another university movement has been launched in sev- 
eral areas, namely, an active campaign to induce corpor 
tions to contribute generously to higher educational inst 
tutions. It is now legal for company directors to contribute 
up to five per cent of net earnings for such purposes. We 
all know how direly universities and colleges, not fin 
by the government, today need additional income becaus? 
of the universal increase in costs—in salaries, buildings 
maintenance, in all materials. 
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I long have been possessed—perhaps obsessed—by this 
conviction: far too many institutions conferring honorary 
degrees, bestow their favors on faculty members of like 
organizations. The narrow-minded habit of “you scratch my 
back and I'll scratch yours” has become unwisely prevalent. 
Today more than ever before, in view of the loud and 
widespread appeal to business to donate liberally to col- 
leges, surely those responsible for running the latter should 
mend their methods, should confer their honorary degrees 
more freely on notably outstanding men of affairs, heads 
of towering industrial, commercial, financial enterprises, 
fillers of many thousands of pay envelopes. 

I urge serious consideration of this idea upon the educa- 
tional world. 


UNRIVALLED ROCKEFELLER EMPIRE 


The oil empire founded by John D. Rockefeller, in Ohio, 
in the early 60’s, expanded and expanded until it became 
the most impressive industrial enterprise in the world’s 
history. When Judge Kennesaw Mountain Landis ordered 
the dissolution of Standard Oil, in 1911, many stockholders 
feared they would suffer 
ruinous losses. Instead, 
in a few years after the 
split-up of the parent 
company into 34 different concerns, their combined shares 
allocated to the holders of the original company had mul- 
tiplied astronomically in market value. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), holding company, 
is the Number One colossus among the world’s petroleum 
companies. Its ramifications are virtually worldwide. Its 
statistics are dumbfounding. A few samples: 

It is spending this year at the rate of $2,000,000 every 
business day for replacement and expansion of properties, 
plant, equipment. A new top. 

By the end of this year, capital expenditures during the 
seven post-war years will aggregate $3,450,000,000. 

Last year alone, total consolidated gross income from 
sales and investments reached $4,156,977,000, an increase 
over 1951 of $293,660,000. 

Because of increased costs of doing business, total net 
earnings were slightly lower than in the previous year; 
but, at that, they footed up to $519,981,000 ($8.58 a 
share). 

Dividend payments: $350,321,755. 

Jersey’s equity in subsidiaries’ net income last year in- 
cluded $105,840,000 for Humble Oil and $80,445,000 for 
other domestic companies; $207,377,000 from Creole 
Petroleum; $40,714,000 from Imperial Oil, Ltd.; $26,- 
€91,000 from International Petroleum, Ltd.; and $44,- 
207,000 from other foreign sources. 

Stockholders’ equity rose to $3,129,520,774. 

Total assets: $4,848,093,085. 

You will gather some idea of the magnitude of S.O. 
from the fact that its (and affiliates) crude oil production 
last year averaged 1,559,000 barrels a day; refinery crude 
runs averaged 1,916,000 barrels; sales of refined products, 
2,033,000 barrels daily. All up from 1951. 

On research alone the company spent more than 
$27,000,000. Among results: development of an entirely 
hew synthetic oil, particularly suited to the lubrication of 
aviation jet engines; and a new motor oil designed for our 





FABULOUS ENTERPRISES 
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THE ADMINISTRATION’S TAX DILEMMA 

Unfortunately the Administration cannot indulge in the 
luxury of a single narrow stand on tax matters such as 
that taken by Congressman Dan Reed. With arrogant stub- 
bornness he fought extension of the excess profits tax on 
the basis that the Republican platform was pledged to tax 
reduction. The Reed-minded could ignore basic Ike pledges 
of military security, of a balanced budget and other ob- 
jectives, none of which can be achieved in a vacuum. 

The President’s fiscal problems are immense. In April 
corporate tax reductions now scheduled mean a revenue 
loss of approximately two billion dollars. Excise tax reduc- 
tion now scheduled means another loss of approximately 
two and one-half billion dollars, The expiration of EPT and 
the reduction of 11% in individual income taxes mean that 
the government will start its fiscal year next July with 
almost eight billion dollars less in revenue than present in- 
come. Current operations even with these sources of reve- 
nue indicate a deficit of five and one-half billion and there 
is much justified pressure to do something to ease double 
taxation on dividends. 

The Administration is aiming to achieve a balanced 
budget in 1955, but it seems impossible to expect the 
budget to be slashed by thirteen billion to make this pos- 
sible. 

If iniquitous taxes such as EPT are to be eliminated; if 
the economy is to be bolstered by a reduction in personal 
income taxes, then thought must be given to a substantial 
new source of revenue. 

In analyzing potential areas, a national sales tax has been 
given some consideration. The existence of heavy personal 
and corporate income taxes certainly offsets any possible 
regressive features of such a tax. The elimination of medi- 
cines and food, possibly clothing, would further the fairness 
of a sales tax. 

Short of some such approach, there is no hope for a 
balanced budget with present scheduled tax cuts. 

Ironically, the Administration shortly must seek per- 
mission to raise the national debt limit, with expenditures 
running ahead of and receipts heavily behind Truman- 
inherited estimates. 

—MALCcOoLM FORBES 





newer automobile engines. Jersey S.O. invented the 
epochal synthetic rubber butyl. 

A wonderful record: although employees in the U.S. 
total 60,000, there hasn’t been one major labor dispute 
since 1916. The company was among the very first to 
devise acceptable benefits for employees, including very 
liberal contributions to an employees’ savings fund. 

In addition to eight refineries in the U.S., including 
three of great size, the company’s affiliates produce oil 
outside the U.S., in South America, the Middle and Far- 
East, and, to a small degree, in Europe. Refineries are 
run in 20 countries, and petroleum products are marketed 
in 126 nations and their dependencies. 

Stockholders, most of whom are of long standing, have 
become rich, number 269,000. 

Net assets exceed $3,000,000,000. 

One Rockefeller business philosophy has always been 
to have as directors only top executives daily active in 
management. 
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BRIGGS’ BODIES 


WHEN A Plymouth body comes off the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company line, it 
represents, according to cost of pro- 
duction figures, only 40% of an auto. 
In effect, it is still actually on an assem- 
bly line that stretches several truck- 
miles across Detroit streets to Chrys- 
ler’s Plymouth assembly plant. It must 
still be bolted and welded to the prod- 
ucts of Plymouth President Jack Mans- 
field’s 6,000 other suppliers before it 
can join the finished models that are 
driven off to dealers at 3,000 a day. 

To the untutored, this observation 
relegates the Briggs end of things to 
one of subordination. But to the sea- 
soned Detroiter—like one inspector who 
sat out a recent Briggs wildcat strike 
and had to wait for delivery of the 
Plymouth he had _ ordered—Briggs 
is the tail that wags the dog of 
Plymouth production. As _ proud, 
friendly Jack Mansfield hates to admit, 
no less important than the metal bodies 
are the 38,000 hourly-rated, overalled 
bodies who hammer the first two-fifths 
of each Plymouth together. 

Conversely, Plymouth is almost the 
whole show for Briggs (which the 
rumor mill periodically “merges” with 
Chrysler Corporation). Of last year’s 
$306 million Briggs volume, no less 
than 80% came from the auto body 
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PRESIDENT LUNDBERG: 
80% of his business . . . 


business, and $200 million of that $248 
million was Chrysler cash. Of this 
Chrysler output, almost all goes to 
Plymouth, with Briggs supplying Chrys- 
ler and DeSoto convertibles and Phila- 
delphia’s Budd Company filling the 
rest of Tex Colbert's requirements. 
But the gaseaters that sport Mansfield’s 
Mayflower on their noses and Briggs 
fenders, doors, armrests and dash- 
boards on their hulks, add up to more 
than half Colbert’s yearly production. 
The other fifth of Briggs’ auto vol- 
ume includes $40 million from Pack- 
ard (whose production is this year 
100% over last), and $8 million to serv- 
ice parts and miscellaneous products. 
Briggs builds all of Jim Nance’s come- 
back-car bodies, running 71% through 
the full paint-and-trim mill, shipping 
the balance without interior decor. 
Aircraft fuselage production for de- 
fense cops 10% of sales; plumbing sup- 
plies account for the remaining tenth. 
Building B47 Stratojet bomber assem- 
blies for Boeing, and currently gearing 
to turn out KC-97GC Stratofreighter 
parts, Briggs finds the low-margin work 
a booster for volume, expects it to be a 
short-lived diversion. The Boeing tie 
revives an old War II alliance, but 
sandy-haired, shirtsleeved Briggs Prexy 
Everett Lundberg expects it to peter 
out in a couple of years, when the Air 
Force buildup levels and Boeing’s 
hurry-up orders slacken. The aircrafter 
sees no civilian market demanding 
Briggs’ assembly assistance, and Lund- 
berg has no plans for flying on his own. 


Bathtubs, and a labor problem 


What he does have plans for is his 
Briggs Beautyware division. Pounding 
out $30 million worth of steel bathtubs 
and sinks, china toilets and basins, 
Beautyware last year plugged the drain 
on Briggs’ earnings after steel short- 
ages and model changeovers, coupled 
with costly tooling for Boeing, all but 
ran up a corporate deficit. Until 1946, 
the plumbing diversion had to fight in 
the bathroom market with cast-iron 
tubmakers like American Radiator, has 
since coasted on increasing demand for 
the lighter products. Lundberg wants 
to give Beautyware all the expansion 
it can stand, first has to get bodymak- 
ing on an even keel and keep it there. 
His top problem, now nearly solved, 
has been labor relations. 

Briggs’ total payroll lists over 46,000, 
making it Detroit’s fourth largest em- 
ployer behind General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler. This assembly line army— 
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with its hourly-rated payroll alone ex- 
ceeding $2.5 million weekly—is one of 
the industry’s throbbingest headaches, 
Since the early "80s, when the Motor 
City became labor’s battleground and 
Briggs got the reputation of “union. 
breaker,” the company has had to 
about-face and put on kid gloves. 


Baseball, and a labor problem 


When Walter Owen Briggs quit the 
seventh grade at 14 in 1891 to create 
baskets for a Detroit contractor, mass- 
produced auto bodies were not even 
among Henry Ford’s dreams. When 
Briggs’ boss skipped south with the re- 
ceipts a few years later, leaving him 
broke and jobless, Briggs began dream- 
ing of someday having similar responsi- 
bilities and taking proper care of them. 
The experience was later applied to 
baseball players rather than factory 
workers. 

His father was a railroad engineer, 
and Briggs found himself shuffling 
around in odd jobs on the Michigan 
Central before hiring on with a con- 
struction outfit. There he worked up 
to a managerial post, then switched 
again to work for an auto painting and 
trimming outfit called B. F. Everett in 
1901. By 1907 he was general man- 
ager and a vice-president. By 1909 he 
formed Everett into the Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company, plunged into cor- 
porate enterprise with a Ford body 
building contract. By then, he was one 
of Detroit’s most ardent baseball fans, 
later to own the Detroit Tigers (see 
box). As Briggs gained wealth and 
stature, it became his pleasure to lavish 
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BRIGGS BODY PRESS: 
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outlandish salaries on his players, mak- 
ing them famous as “baseball’s richest.” 
But while the Tigers prospered un- 
der Walter Briggs, the body builders 
at Briggs Manufacturing had to stage 
one of industry's hardest, longest 
squabbles to catch up with Motor City 
good times. Emil Mazey, now the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) Secretary- 
Treasurer (“I’m right back of Reu- 
ther”), who as a cushion assembler in 
1936 was among the company’s union 
organizers, and who still retains direc- 
torship of UAW’s fourth most populous 
locals, recalls: “Briggs was one of the 
toughest outfits we ever cracked.” In 
the early depression days of 1933, 
Mazey remembers Briggs calling out 
police to break strikes, running “scabs” 
past picket lines in wooden boxes. By 
1987, when the company reached its 
first post-crash peak with volume up 
to $159 million and net income over 
$9 million, UAW got its first contract. 
But only, adds Mazey, after 700 work- 
ers were given the heave-ho the year 
before for union activities, prominent 
among them Emil Mazey himself. 
Unrest continued as Briggs lost its 


- long-time Ford body contract, Briggs’ 


baseball Tigers lost their hard-won 
pennant (1934-85) position, and 60- 
year-old Walter Briggs began losing his 
health to a paralysis affliction. When 
the company slipped to $75 million in 
1989, a loss in sales of over 50%, its 
worker relations again became acute, 
soon narrowed to a personalities clash. 
Mazey ran for the local’s presidency 
in 1941, was beaten, claimed manage- 
ment interference. His target: W. Dean 
Robinson, husband of W.O.’s eldest 
daughter, and a rising star in Briggs’ 
stable of vice-presidents. (Robinson, 
with three other sons-in-law and son 
Walter, owns 19% of Briggs.) Robinson, 
claimed Mazey, had “butted into union 
politics,” had contracted illegally with 
special UAW administrator Melville 
Bishop to fire several local leaders. 
There were also mysterious beatings 
culminating in the mugging of union 
prexy Ken Morse and three others. 
Mazey made no bones about UAW’s 
attitude: “We believe the beatings were 
directed by Dean Robinson.” 
_ This kind of talk made UAW nego- 
tations all but impossible after War II. 
Organized strikes, wildcats, retooling 
layoffs cost Briggs almost half its peak 
1944 volume of $234 million in the 
two years following. Mild, towering 
(65”) Dean Robinson . was elected 
President in 1945. Mazey, bringing up 
the beatings again, “suspected Robin- 
son of gangster connections,” filed a 
\W Suit against the executive and 
unionman Bishop demanding $250,000 
damages for the Morse affair. (He has 
en unable to prove the charge. ) 
But when coonskin-hatted Estes 
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Kefauver stopped off in Detroit on his 
whirlwind crime caper, links between 
the company and the city’s hoodlum 
element were darkly hinted. Gangster- 
affiliated Carl Renda testified with 
Dean Robinson. Neither could explain 
Briggs’ contract with Renda for a 
$164,000-a-year scrap hauling job. 
Renda, said the congressmen, owned 
no trucks, had no business experience. 
Could the pact have instead influenced 
the beatings that followed shortly 
afterward? Kefauver’s men did not 
answer their question. All they proved 
was palsy-walsiness between Robinson’s 
friend Bishop and Renda’s father-in- 
law, infamous Santo Perrone (they had 
been arrested together for a minor 
hunting violation). 

Still, the Tennesseean’s snoopings 


BRIGGS’ ROBINSON: 


title), have done the dealing with the 
union. Says Emil Mazey: “I’ve always 
had a great deal of respect for Spike 
Briggs’ sincerity and liberality, and 
Connolly's a very able man. But 
especially, we find this Lundberg a 
square shooter—the first president the 
company’s had who really knows our 
problems.” 

Tough, frank Everett Lundberg is 
nobody’s patsy. He runs the $120 mil- 
lion bodymaking empire, handles much 
of the top-level negotiating with Mazey 
on a man-to-man basis. A professional 
engineer, Lundberg’s modest, func- 
tional office in the low, long Outer 
Drive plant differs strikingly with pro- 
fessional politician Mazey’s bamboo- 
blind-bedecked headquarters in UAW’s 
schmaltzy Solidarity House. Still, both 





C1O’S MAZEY: 


the blood pressure has eased on both sides 


were enough for Boss Mazey. Taking 
his UAW-owned one share of Briggs 
common into a stockholder meeting, 
Mazey demanded the Renda scrap con- 
tract be broken, shouted for Robin- 
son’s removal. The contract was nulli- 
fied, but owners gave their president a 
vote of confidence. Next year, after 
Walter Briggs’ death had elevated Rob- 
inson to the chairmanship, the 54-year- 
old official collapsed from a cerebral 
hemorrhage visiting Briggs’ former 
plant in England. Slowly getting back 
on his feet today, Robinson’s executive 
activity was halted by the stroke. 

In the year since, organized UAW 
resistance to management has van- 
ished, and cooperation has been the 
rule at Briggs. New President Everett 
E. Lundberg, ex-labor relations head 
Spike Briggs and ex-underling Walter 
Connolly, who won Spike’s VP-LR re- 
sponsibilities this Spring when Briggs 
stepped out of manufacturing and into 
baseball (VP-Director Fred W. Hoff- 
man inherited Spike’s Executive VP 
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sides work together in mutual re- 
spect. Lundberg is aided by VP Con- 
nolly, who watches details like the 
operation of the classic grievance pro- 
cedure. But with the personality con- 
flict gone from Briggs, policymaking is 
comparatively simple. Says young 
(87), bespectacled Walt Connolly: 
“Our policy is to keep our contracts in 
line with the rest of them in Detroit.” 

Reuther’s UAW follows the same 
plan with Briggs it uses on the auto- 
makers, first by feeling out demands 
with a selected company, then by fol- 
lowing that outfit’s concessions with 
like demands on the others. This year 
the union took out after GM, succeeded 
in winning a permanent 19c increase 
in base rates by lifting all but a nickel 
from BLS sliding scale hikes. This and 
four other demands for changes in the 
so-called five-year GM pact—productiv- 
ity raise from 4c to 5c annually, hikes 
for skilled trades, pension padding 
with compulsory retirement at 68, and 
an overall BLS index adjustment—were 


taken to Chrysler, Ford, Briggs, and 
the other member companies. When 
Ford signed further concessions, run- 
ning up the bill for Chrysler and put- 
ting GM back on the spot, Detroit 
felt a Reuther squeeze reminiscent of 
1950. Then, Chrysler had been the 
feeler, and after a 113-day strike had 
pressed heavily into Keller & Co.’s 
boom-year sales (holding supplier 
Briggs down to 1949 volume), UAW 
copped a better deal from GM, forced 
Chrysler and the rest to take it. 


Peace, and another labor problem 


Although Briggs has in recent months 
been subject to sporadic wildcatting 
Connolly insists other auto outfits have 
suffered in equal measure, claims “We 
get all the publicity’—a carryover from 
possibly more deserving days. At any 
rate, unofficial walkouts are Walt Con- 
nolly’s current problem. He blames 
“irresponsible leadership at the depart- 
ment level of the union,” and Mazey 
concurs. Both are working to combat 
it. One small eight-man section—like 
the Mack Ave. dyemakers group who 
struck over the shifting of upgraders a 
few weeks ago—can shut down Briggs’ 
entire line. “Some of these strikes are 
ridiculous,” admits Mazey. “We haven't 
had a basic-grievance strike at Briggs 
for a long time. New people in the 
union are upsetting things almost once 
a month.” 

Connolly’s office has unintentionally 
fostered the “unofficial” unrest by the 
reassignment of upgraded non-journey- 
men. When Briggs began tooling up 
the vast Mound Rd. plant two years 
ago to take on Boeing Aviation Fuse- 
lage contracts—now constituting up- 
wards of $3 million volume monthly— 
Connolly had to fill the gap in skilled 
help in a hurry, hired workers with me- 
chanical proficiency to serve as tool- 
makers, dyemakers. Early this year, 
with production beginning to flow 
smoothly, some of them could be 
spared. Briggs’ contract allows their 
release to other departments, even to 
other plants. But when shifting the so- 
called upgraders, seniority counts and 
a man from Mound Rd. can bump a 
Connor Ave. plant worker out of his 
job if he has two years’ longevity. This 
has led to trouble, and the bumped de- 
partments have skipped grievance pro- 
cedures to bull management back into 
a reshuffle. 

“Proper” procedure runs a dispute 
through (1) talks between foreman 
and shop steward, (2) superintendent 
and union committeeman, (3) factory 
manager and shop committee, (4) Con- 
nolly’s office and union headquarters 
(first local, then international), and 
(5) final arbitration by a University of 
Michigan professor paid $5,000 yearly 
by Briggs and UAW to handle up to 50 
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BRIGGS MARKET HISTORY: Shaded 


area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of Budd Company and 
Murray Corp. Solid line shows yearly 
market midpoints of Briggs Mfg. 


cases. The noble arrangement is slow, 
often skipped. But union leaders real- 
ize that when it is skipped, the entire 
union structure is weakened, for if an 
individual can get what he wants on 
his own, why should he pay $2.50 a 
month in dues? 

But upgrading is only one of Walt 
Connolly’s special problems, keeping 
his staff knee deep in organizational 
charts. A more general one plagues 
President Lundberg, along with the rest 
of Detroit industry: green, unskilled 
help. As Detroit began remobilizing 
last year to take up a full defense load 
and also aim for a record civilian auto 
production, the labor pool dried up. 
Companies like Briggs headed South 
again to fill the factories. From 1952’s 
average hourly-rated payroll of 27,292, 
Briggs employment swelled to 39,000 
wage-earners in this year’s first half. 
More than 35% of Lundberg’s total 
working force now have less than a 
year’s seniority at Briggs. 

Beefs Mazey: “They’re taking people 
right out of the cottonfields and putting 
them on the body lines.” But Lund- 
berg has no alternative. Last year, 
Walter Reuther told the automakers he 
would not balk if they so increased the 
ranks. Now UAW fears the eventual 





BRIGGS TROPHY MISTRESS: 
sports for labor relations 
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layoffs. Immediate result is acute ab- 
senteeism, as the shifting laborers take 
two different jobs, even put their wives 
on a third. When Mazey and Lund. 
berg check the faulters they find not 
reported “sickness” but more often a 
conflict in the worker’s shifts. Mondays 
are running 15-20% absent these days, 
tapering off to Fridays—paydays at 
Briggs—at 7-8%. Sighs Lundberg: “18% 
out on an assembly line department 
costs us one-third production for that 
day.” 

To beat it, Briggs lines are replete 
with “quality” charts urging the help 
to keep production up to insure their 
own security. But the pleas fall on 
deaf, green ears. And the hard core of 
veteran workers—40% with over five 
years’ service—need very little prompt- 
ing. 

They are happy today with their lot 
at Briggs, express unwillingness to swap 
jobs with others in the industry. When 
recent UAW walkouts over wages at 
Budd, Borg-Warner, and Ford supply 
plants hampered or stopped production 
of many carmakers, Briggs (and Plym- 
outh) lines continued at unbraked 
pace. (But later, to keep Lundberg on 
his toes, Mazey ordered 4,200 Briggs 
workers out, idling 8,000 Plymouth 
people, until the company fixed up a 
paint-spray booth ventilator for 12 
employees. ) 


Blood and steel 


Part of the change is due the recent 
easing of union blood-pressure over 
Chairman Robinson. Much of it re 
sulted from Briggs’ own awakening to 
its LR responsibilities. One whole sec- 
tion under Walt Connolly heads up one 
of the biggest athletic programs m 
American industry, has been given new 
emphasis since the war. Under small- 
ish, quiet Wilbur Landis, head of In- 
dustrial Relations, Briggs sports have 
walked off with national softball titles, 
are proficient basketballers, bowlers, 
golfers. Tales of tournaments and in- 
tra-company leagues fill nearly half of 
most issues of Briggs’ industrious gab 
magazine, The Assembler, once Landis- 
edited. Proud son of one of the orig- 
inal Dayton Boys who tinkered with the 
Wright Brothers, Bill Landis explains 
his ER setup: “Most of our people are 
young, active; we think a sound ath- 
letic program is the best recreation we 
can help them get, and help them bet- 
ter themselves on the job here.” Too, 
Detroit is a sports-crazed city, and its 
most noted sportsman in recent times 
was Walter O. Briggs. 

But shirtsleeved Everett Lundberg 
still struggles under the growing impact 
of absenteeism upon Briggs profits. His 
other major worry, rubbing as m 
from the narrow margins, is also com 
mon in Detroit: steel. After limping 
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through last year’s strike and tight allo- 
cations, Lundberg was faced with new 
model runs for Plymouth last fall. He 
likes to change-over with a three 
months “bank” of the grey metal, was 
caught with only two-three weeks sup- 
ply, has been getting by with it since. 
To get the 50,000 tons a month re- 
quired, he has resorted to (1) buying 
ingots, farming out the finishing wher- 
ever he can find slab capacity, (2) buy- 
ing steel overseas. Both cost Briggs 
dearly. English steel, actually selling 
cheaper than U. S.-made at $110 per 
ton, is slapped with penalties and 
freight rates that hike the cost as much 
as 50%. Of the extra, Lundberg can 
charge off some to Plymouth, Packard, 
“but we take a helluva rap.” This year, 
first quarter rap left Briggs with 63c 
net vs. 1952’s $1.16. (Wall Streeters, 
who have priced Briggs anywhere from 
three to 20 times net since War II, 
dropped BG three points to 39, 13 
times 1952 earnings.) Despite this, he 
thinks fullspeed production through 
spring has lifted first-half profits over 
last year’s $2.53. 


Into the plumbing business 


Everett Lundberg is among the 
minority who hope for a tapering off 
this fall in Detroit. Most suppliers, 
especially the steelmen, expect a slack- 
ening. Lundberg isn’t looking for more 
work: “Right now we're loaded to the 
gills, with Packard, Chrysler, Boeing 
and the plumbers all hollering for more 
output.” A slowdown would probably 
help profit margins. Marginal labor 
could be dropped, steel would begin to 
meet demand. Lundberg foresees just 
this pattern, leaving Briggs with sales 
“about equal to last year’s” and net 
subsequently higher than the $2.93. 

Earnings for 1953 will probably 
double 1952’s, owing to the January 
sale (to Ford) of Briggs Trust, Ltd., 
Britain, for $8.6 million. Briggs added 
$200,000 final dividends from the Brit- 
ish subsidiary before Ford took over. 
Sale price and dividend amounted to 
$3.41 per share, net. With a good 
sales year, this may treble earnings. 
But common dividends won’t be appre- 
ciably raised from last year’s uncovered 
$3—several directors are talking about 
a 50c extra this winter, to match 1951’s 
~since working capital at December 31 
was only $30.9 million, 40% under 
Briggs current liabilities tag of $50.2 
million. Its big make-ready expenses 
are behind Briggs this year, but Lund- 
berg wants to fatten the fund for post- 

efense expansion. 

Most obvious channel for expansion 
money is the booming Beautyware 
plumbing division. Jampacked into 
the old Hamtramck plant on Detroit’s 
west side, the privy producer produced 
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profits in 1952. With automotive out- 
put hacked almost 25% and margins 
thinned by the myriad of perplexities, 
Lundberg finished the twelvemonth 
with consolidated pretax profits of $4.59 
million (to which tax credits of $1.12 
million were added), lowest since 1946. 
Relief to Lundberg and stockholders 
was the gross income made by Beauty- 
ware’s $30 million volume: a year-sav- 
ing “$6 to $7 million” according to 
Treasurer Alexander D. Blackwood. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS — 


Although neither Lundberg nor Black- 
wood elaborates on this illuminating 
statement, the shiny (in four colors) 
bathtubs of division manager Elmer O. 
“King” Brady obviously rescued Briggs 
bodies from a sea of red ink. 

If stumpy, basso-voiced King Brady's 
plumbers and their 20% gross return 
(vs. Briggs’ consolidated 7% average in 
the decade through 1951) carried 
bodies last year, they carried only a 
hint of Beautyware’s potential. But 
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Although Budd has only exceeded Briggs in sales in one year since 1940, 
gross profits have been higher in five of the same years—Budd net has 
been especially better than Briggs since War II%. Besides Briggs’ 10% in 


plumbing (which Budd counters with 


railroad equipment), only differences 


in operctions are Budd's diversification of auto work (wheels, drums in 
addition to bodies), Budd's 20% in defense to Briggs’ 10%. 
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they were also, in a sense, amortizing 
a debt to the body-builder after 1933- 
1946 when plumbing ran in the hole. 
Horning into depression-wracked home- 
building with experimental ice-boxes 
and other house furnishings, Walter 
Briggs tapered his sideline down in the 
’30s to a brand new product, stamped 
steel bathtubs, later hired a designer 
to give the line a restyling job. Add- 
ing the safety seat to tubs (which the 
industry soon copied) and the distinc- 
tive Briggs corrugated safety bottom 
(which it did not), Briggs lost his ad- 
vantage by fiddling around with 
streamlined toilets, two-toned fixtures, 
extra-wide tubs. 

But the battle was pitched with cast- 
iron tubmakers American Radiator and 
Koehler, which together had an iron- 
like grip on the consumer market: 
plumbers and contractors. The new- 
fangled steel equipment long was con- 
sidered cheap, flimsy, and the Briggs- 
introduced pastel colors were slow to 
catch on. When they did, the steel 
stuff coasted. Smiles King Brady: “In 
the last couple of years, we quit chasing 
the cast-iron producers — now they're 
running after us!” By 1952 steel was 
ahead of iron in kitchen sinks, with 51% 
of the market. Bathtubs rose from 
1951’s 418,000 to 455,000 while the 
heavier, less flexible ironsides sunk to 
1,355,000 sales from 1,504,000. With a 
big 75% chunk still open for the steel- 
makers competition, the stamping indus- 
try last year increased overall output 
10%, saw iron decline by that amount. 
In retaliation, American Radiator today 
undersells Briggs as much as 12%. 

Brady broadened Beautyware after 
War II by acquiring two pottery plants 
and a brass fittings factory, integrating 
his manufacturing. Wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries—John Douglas in Cincinnati 
and Abingdon Potteries in Abingdon, 
Iil.—make all the vitreous china water- 
closets and sinks. (Demand has never 
been created for steel lavatories, so 
Briggs supplies the old standbys rather 
than fight plumbers’ tastes). Cleve- 
land’s Republic Brass, whose private 
owners were saved a knotty tax prob- 
lem when Briggs bought them out in 
1946, furnishes all the brass and 
chrome-plated paraphernalia. 

Turning out complete, colorful bath- 
room units (stool, stand, tub) in the 
maximum range of colors his 600 dis- 
tributors and big-private-brand cus- 
tomer Montgomery Ward are willing to 
stock, Brady is aiming at a Hoover-like 
change in the nation’s toilette: two 
bathrooms in every house. His 449 
employees (Beautyware plant), un- 
crowded on the highly mechanized as- 
sembly lines, are running at maximum 
capacity: two 10-hour shifts, 8 hours on 
Saturday. Because paint spray booths 
must be kept spotless, he found by trial- 





BRIGGS’ BRADY : 


and-error that the longer shifts were 
more desirable, has a clean-up every 
10 hours, pays his tubmakers one of 
Detroit’s highest hourly rates: $1.934. 

But if King Brady’s IR is a refresh- 
ing “no problem” for Briggs (says one 
shop steward: “Even if they cut the 
overtime, you couldn’t get me to 
leave!”), he is straining at the bit of 
toplevel slow-pacing for Beautyware 
tubs and basins. 

King eyes home construction fig- 
ures, which after a slow start are ex- 
pected to exceed last year’s 1,100,000, 
wants 250,000 of those bathrooms. He 
also wants to go after an almost un- 
tapped market: 23,000,000 U. S. homes 
are 20 years old or older, still have the 
original plumbing. “If people trade in 
last year’s TV set or automobile, and 
their 5-year-old washing machine, why 
can’t they be educated to bringing their 
bathrooms up to date?” He has already 
corralled 18 housing projects in New 
York this year, 168 apartment construc- 
tion jobs in Miami. But these are vol- 
ume-guarantees, not big earners: “We 
make our money on single and double 
unit sales to private homes.” Conse- 
quently, King Brady is over-anxious to 
spread out, would “take $18 million 
tomorrow and build myself a fully in- 
tegrated plant somewhere.” Unfor- 
tunately, Everett Lundberg doesn’t 
have the money. 


The body beautiful 


Possibly, too, Lundberg is tradition- 
conscious, hates to see a budding new 
business take the play away from 
Briggs bodies. Lundberg signed on 
with Walter Briggs in 1923 as a drafts- 
man, remembers the early wooden 
body work on the old Scripps-Booth, 
Harroun, Paige and Liberty. Having 
thrilled to the engineering trend of the 
post-1918 period, his heart belongs to 
autos. But he is not blind to the bath- 
tubs’ potential. Trouble is, claims he: 
“We've got to concentrate on maintain- 
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BRIGGS’ BATHTUBS: 
bathroom users can be educated, too 































ing a good volume of bodies this year- 
that’s the only way we can stay ahead 
in this business—and then get rid of our 
$21 million bank loans and get some 
money in the till.” 

He takes fierce pride in Briggs’ lack 
of funded debt, doesn’t want to raise 
any capital with a stock issue. “We 
don’t want to lean on anybody else.” 
His two to three-year plan is to move 
into the Mound Rd. plant, when the 
Boeing work moves out, with more auto 
body capacity. Then he'll vacate the 
small, scattered warehouses Briggs 
leases, stock his steel sheets and prod- 
uct inventories in Beautyware’s Han- 
tramck building, put up a brand new 
building for Brady in Pittsburgh. The 
latter has been investigated and laid 
out, says Lundberg, and “I wouldn't be 
surprised if we get that plant up sooner 
than anybody expects.” 

Treasurer Alexander Davidson Black- 
wood, a 29-year veteran, would be sur- 
prised if any expansion comes before 
1955. Smiles the likeable Scotsman: 
“We've discussed Brady’s project from 
time to time, and we're not throwing 
away any chance to make money. But 
first we'd like to see working capital a 
lot higher than it is.” Currently pegged 
at around $39 million with the British 
plant capital gain, Blackwood’s ready 
funds are earmarked for the balance of 
the short loans after an expected $85 
million tax refund is applied. 

Meanwhile, Blackwood gets out from 
behind his safe occasionally to check on 
his pet Briggs diversion: plastics. Com 
pany experts are fooling around 
everything from tough, 45%-resin dyes 
(600 on aircraft work are already “s4- 
ing us plenty”) to vinyls for furniture 
coverings. Use of vinyl for auto # 
teriors has given Briggs a small factory 
ful of equipment and knowhow. 

Briggs has shipped samples to 16 
furniture manufacturers. A 
hardtop now testing, has wom out 
two Plymouth chassis to date. 
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though all this is making hardly a 
scratch on Briggs’ earnings base, it re- 
mains as Alec Blackwood grins: “Quite 
a departure for us.” 


Tubman, spare that tree! 


But Briggs’ top management is in no 
real hurry to depart from its well-worn 
groove, even though it has brought con- 
sistently less reward than approxi- 
mately the same volume of business 
for only-major-competitor Budd (see 
chart). Its 80% dependence on the 
volatile sales of two automakers seems 
somewhat chancy: Murray Corp., once a 
volume-competitor of Briggs and Budd 
with a Ford contract, lost the business 
in 1951, saw 1952 sales almost halved. 
But the relationships with both Plym- 
outh and Packard run back over 
twenty years, seem “permanent.” Lund- 
berg pooh poohs oft-repeated rumors of 
a Chrysler merger, holds: “We're both 
happy with the arrangement. As far 
as Plymouth is concerned, we both 
know that Briggs has the experience to 
do their job better than they could.” 

To maintain the “very close relation- 
ship” that Plymouth Boss Jack Mans- 
field confirms, Briggs has remained 
pretty much in the shadow. Even when 
Walter Briggs was in his glory, he 
carefully focused public attention on 
his baseball team, away from the plant. 
Briggs didn’t want to take publicity 
play away from his big customers by 
making the public overly aware of sup- 
plier Briggs. 

That this policy has come at the ex- 
pense of Briggs pride is evident in the 
highly-advertised identification of the 
company name with the successful 
Beautyware equipment. But even here, 
King Brady hints that the big auto 
customers don’t like the attention the 
line is getting, might be happier if 
bathtubs were flushed. Industrial Re- 
lations staffers, who consequently do 
little public relations work under the 
clamming, have their hands full trying 
to rationalize occasional spotlighting of 
Briggs. 

Two years ago, when the long Chrys- 
ler strike ended and both Plymouth and 
Briggs plants were ready to resume 
operations, an [Rman tried to buy radio 
time to notify workers of the starting- 
up shifts. Learning that Plymouth was 
hogging the available spots, he called 
their PR boss, asked if Briggs couldn’t 
share the advantage. “After all,” said 
he, “We'd better get both plants going 
together.” Few Detroiters are unaware 
of the link between the two outfits, but 
the reply came back from Plymouth 
Just the same: “Sorry—get your own 
time. Briggs did. When $200 mil- 
on — of bodies dangle from one 
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STUDEBAKER IN SECOND 

Jack Stewart of Phoenix is not one 
of those automobile dealers whom De- 
troit moguls describe as “order takers.” 
To sell Studebakers, he takes pains to 
fill his 48-foot show window with eye- 
catching items. His turntable has pre- 
sented a miniature baseball diamond, a 
blacksmithy, an antebellum Christmas 
scene, a collection of foreign flags and 
even a flying saucer (see cut). He be- 
lieves that a display’ without a car 
draws more people inside to the selling 
floor. Display World magazine believes 
he is right, gave him a gold medal. 

There is some doubt whether the 
Studebaker he sells will get any gold 
medal this year. Although the 1953 
“continental” model drew aesthetic 
oohs and ahs at its January introduc- 
tion, its skin-deep beauty has not swept 
buyers off their feet (see Forbes, Feb. 
1, 1953, p. 24). The new Stude Cham- 
pion, for one thing, is not very muscu- 
lar for a horsepower-happy year: its 
85 h.p. is not up to Ford’s 110, Chevro- 
let’s 108, Plymouth’s 100. 

Although first-half 1953 production 
of passenger cars set a new record 
(3,250,000 vs. 3,100,000 for January- 
June 1951), Studebaker was well off 
its own past pace. It has been turning 
out only 3% of industry output, as 
against 4.2% last year. Trouble started 
in January and February, when South 
Bend production men fought bug after 
bug in the new line, first to incorporate 
a radically changed body since Ray- 
mond Loewy’s famed “goldfish bowl” 
car of 1946. The tool and die snags 


reduced Stude’s first-quarter produc- 
tion to 2.3% of the industry total. It 
also reduced profits below the vanish- 
ing point: Studebaker registered a net 
loss of nearly $1 million, as against a 
$4.9 million net profit in the first three 
months of 1952. 

Final verdict, to be rendered by Mr. 
& Mrs. American Motorist, is still 
months away. But registrations through 
mid-May suggest that Studebaker sales 
are also shy of horsepower. The low, 
Loewy-designed beauty accounted for 
only 2.7% of passenger car sales in the 
first four and a half months, as against 
4.4% in the corresponding 1952 period. 
Studebaker sales ran almost 9,000 cars 
behind 1952 (54,500 vs. 68,200), 
while the industry as a whole added 
557,000 registrations to last year’s. 
Only the Kaiser and Henry J, off 2,300 
and 4,300, respectively, were in the 
same boat. Aside from Hudson, whose 
registrations were running about even 
with last year’s, every other make was 
leaving last year’s sales record in the 
dust of the dead controlled materials 
program. 

The lukewarm reception given Stude’s 
1958 passenger line seemed to be 
spreading to its trucks as well. Regis- 
trations for four and a half months 
amounted to 2.9% of the market for 
Studebakers, vs. 3.5% in the 1952 pe- 
riod. But the commercial car market, 
unlike passenger car sales, will set no 
new records this year. At 630,000, first- 
half output was only 42,000 ahead of 
last year’s. And Studebaker truck pro- 
duction, though slackened, was not too 





STUDEBAKER DISPLAY IN PHOENIX: from goldfish bowls to flying saucers 
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far off the pace—4% of industry output 
this year, against 5% in 1952’s January- 
June span. 

To make things tougher for the in- 
dependent gentlemen of South Bend, a 
10-week strike at Borg-Warner’s In- 
diana transmissions plant (ended June 
28) threw a monkey wrench into 
Harold Vance’s car and truck sched- 
ules. (Nash and Hudson, which also 
use Borg-Warner transmissions, were in 
the same boat.) 

All this did not go unobserved in 
Wall Street, which had bid up Stude- 
baker common to 43% by February as 
the corporation finished off its 100th- 
birthday celebration. Last week the 
stock languished at 30, having dropped 
over twice as far (31%) as Stude- 
baker sales (14%).* Apparently, for 
an independent carbuilder, the old 
slogan is revised: the second hundred 
years seem to be the hardest. 


COP CARS AND ROBBERS 


Last MONTH the New York Auto Mer- 
chants warned its members against the 
cops. A flood of beat-up 1952 Fords— 
police cars sold as civilian autos—were 
invading the used car market. 

Elsewhere in autodom, used cars 
were the subject of warnings. Trade 
talkers whispered that record new car 
production could be disposed of only 
at a sacrifice. Wailed dealers: “We 
have to give trade-in allowances on 
used cars to sell the new ones. The al- 
lowances come out of our profit mar- 
gins—we can't get rid of the used 
autos.” 

There was some truth, but not much, 
n the nationwide plaint. Stocks of 
used cars in the hands of new car 
dealers were up $16,000 in the nine 
months since last August, reported 
Ward's, while new car stocks were up 
277,000 in the same period. But the 
used car stocks were not piling up out 
of proportion to the rise in new car 
business (see graph). 





*Drop for all auto stocks: 12.5%. 


It was also true that the average 
used car price was dipping from one 
month to another (May, $1,017, June, 
$988, July, $970, according to Auto- 
motive News). But the decline could 
be partly attributed to the aging of 
used models, and their consequent 
gradual fall in resale value. Each 
spring, as the year’s new models ap- 
pear in the used car market, the aver- 
age used car price goes sharply up; for 
the rest of the year, as the new lines 
age, the average slips. In February, 
before 1953 models appeared in used 
car auctions, the average was $953; in 
April, with second hand ’58s available, 
it was $1,054. 

But the real factor behind the used 
car bogey was dealers’ reluctance to 
face up to their economic function. 
Before War II, dealer discounts on new 
cars were set at 24-25% to allow for 
losses on trade-ins. Having lived 


through seven fat years 1946-52, when 
used car sales showed profit, the auto 
vendors could not make themselves be- 
lieve the honeymoon was over, that 
trade-ins were a sales expense again. 


CHRYSLERED TRUMANS: 
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GM’S DRIVE 

Ex-PRESIDENT Harry Truman drives a 
Chrysler, and ex-president’s daughter 
Margaret Truman drives a Lincoln. 
But General Motors president Harlow 
Curtice doesn’t much care, for his 
$4,211.7 million mammoth is really 
flexing its production muscles. At the 
halfway mark, GM _ accounted for 
47.34% of all passenger car production, 
compared with 42.86% last year. GM’s 
gain of 4.48% is almost exactly equal 
to the combined first-half production of 
Hudson and Studebaker. And it comes 
at the expense of the entire field: Ford 
has dropped .96%, Chrysler 1.10% and 
the five independents (Kaiser, Hudson, 
Nash, Packard and Studebaker) have 
dropped 2.35% of auto output. In 
1952’s first half, under NPA’s quota 
system, the five independents produced 
13.42% of passenger autos. This year, 
in a free-for-all scramble, they ac- 
counted for 11.07% through June. 

The lesser two-thirds of the Big 
Three, Chrysler and Ford, finished the 
half with 21.5% and 20.2% of output. 

Although registrations for the com 
plete first half will not be available for 
some weeks, a look at the figures 
through mid-May confirms the produe 
tion trend. The five independents sold 
10.68% of all passenger vehicles at the 
four and a half month mark, vs. GMS 
45.21%, Chryslers 21.05%, Fords 
22.41%. And real infighting at the 
dealer level is still to come. 

Now that Kaiser has absorbed Willys, 
Detroiters were concocting new merger 
stories—based partly on old, old rumor 
and partly on the handwriting on the 
wall. To consolidate dealer organiza- 
tions and effect sales economies, sai 
they, other hard-pressed independents 
were thinking of joining that combine 
or forming another. 





it was GM gaining at the halfway mark 
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pOW’S MAGNESIUM 


Dow CHEMICAL employees pride them- 
selves on their male chorus. But the 
midlands twang of treasurer Carl Ger- 
stacker carries one blue note. 

Net lagged behind increased sales, 
and Dow's Topsyish growth is the vil- 
lain. New plant (and defense certifi- 
cates) have stepped up internal cash 
flow, correspondingly depressed net 
and taxes. At the three-quarter mark 
sales inched to $312.2 million (up 
3.8%). Earnings slid to $25.3 million 
(off 1.5%). Depreciation and amortiza- 
tion boomed to $60.9 million (up 
52.6%) while Internal Revenue pay- 
ments fell to $45 million (off 35%). 
Sales finished strong: Gerstacker calls 
the May quarter (ending fiscal °53) 
“the best in Dow history.” But net 





DOW’S GERSTACKER: 
the word was magnesium 


will be “about the same as 1952's.” 
Pacing the year’s (and quarter) sales 
spurt were “plastics and magnesium.” 

In fiscal 1952 the latter rang up 11% 
of gross. Part of this poured from the 
Dow-run, Government-owned primary 
metal plant at Velasco, Texas. And 
last month Gerstacker was standing by, 
waiting for the U.S. to “finalize” Vel- 
asco into still another year’s operation. 
Last year the plant ground out about 
13,000,000 pounds of magnesium, more 
than half of U. S. supply. Dow price 
was 27c a pound, “about the going 
market rate.” 

While shuffling “finalization” papers, 
the U.S. may decide to snap up only 
as much Velasco poundage as it needs 
for stockpiling, allow Dow to sell the 
rest. Government has been picking up 
all the magnesium, stockpiling some, 
selling off the balance. Says Gerstacker: 
It all depends on what they want to 
do. They may want to stockpile all 
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at once and then quit or build up at a 
smaller rate over a period of years. It’s 
difficult to tell what they'll do. They 
change so quickly.” 

Should “they” OK Dow direct-sell, 
the Midlanders might dig still deeper 
for light metal civilian markets. While 
Gerstacker says “there’s already a good- 
sized civilian market,” (aluminum al- 
loys, automotive and chemical uses), he 
admits most is being tamped into de- 
fense. This includes both primary and 
fabrication output. Latter, says Ger- 
stacker, generates most earnings spark. 
Logical lightweight outlet is aircraft. 
And despite the current “more guns 
than butter” accent on magnesium, 
Gerstacker thinks armament use will 
boost civilian applications. One pos- 
sibility: Signal Corps-developed mag- 
nesium batteries. “They may one day 
replace dry storage cells.” 

But if the past is any criterion, mag- 
nesium, like old soldiers, does not “re- 
convert” too well. After War II, recalls 
Gerstacker, “production dropped to 
zero.” Nor is lacklustre Wall Street 
buying the light metal. Hard on first 
published reports of Gerstacker’s big 
Magnesium quarter, Dow common 
backed off to 36, a couple of points 
above the year’s low. 


ANSCO AGAIN 


U. S. District Court last month gave 
Swiss holding company Interhandel an- 
other 30 days to pry ownership papers 
out of its Government, prove it is not 
an IG Farben dummy. At stake is con- 
trol of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Should the Swiss prove their point, 
they may peddle GAF stock to one of 
several jockeying American syndicates. 
Alternatively, the U. S. will lay it on 
the block. 


PFIZER’S HORMONES 


LikE Most drugmen, Charles Pfizer & 
Co. was hurt by last year’s streptomycin 
and penicillin cut-pricing. But topkick 
John McKeen kept some earnings head- 
way, partially because he held a trump 
competitors did not: terramycin. Mc- 
Keen put his $86.9 million charge into 
antibiotics shortly after taking over 
three years ago. They have since 
bounded to more than half of gross. 
But for McKeen, wonder ‘trugging is 
not enough. Last month he added an- 
other string to his bow, agreed to mar- 
ket Syntex Co. (of Mexico and Puerto 
Rico) steroids. 

His new line includes male and fe- 
male hormones, hydro-cortisone and 
Compound F. The latter has been 
boomed for arthritis treatments, but 
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Pfizer secretary Robert Porter sees no 
guarantee of big earnings: “It’s a highly 
competitive market. Several American 
companies are in the field plus some 
German companies who will take any- 


‘thing they can get. They're after dol- 


lars.” 

So is Pfizer. To gather as many as 
possible, McKeen will market packaged 
hormones (to institutions and drug- 
gists) as well as the bulk lots on which 
Syntex concentrated. From them it 
squeezed about $5-$6 million a year, 
according to Secretary Porter. Says he: 
“We can’t tell what the packaged 
goods will bring in.” 

If it brings in enough to match the 
first quarter (sales $33 million, up 10%, 
net 74c a share, up 15%), Pfizer owners 
wont complain. But the Brooklyn 
drugman, like most, has no antidote for 
seasonal slumps. Its sera ring up 


healthiest earnings in first and fourth 
quarters when nothing is so common as 
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the cold. Second and third quarters 
are relatively slack. Shoring these up 
is one reason for McKeen’s new diversi- 
fication. 

Though Secretary Porter forecast no 
automatic profit in steroids (“there 
have been some price cuts but nothing 
like penicillin”), Pfizer may be drag- 
ging an anchor to the windward. Trade 
talk tags Syntex production as the 
cheapest around. Porter concurs: “We 
hope our prices will be lower than 
others in the field.” Pfizer itself will 
buy up some Syntex intermediates, up- 
grade them in its own fermentation 
vats. 

But the sales beaker will bubble 
most. “The deal,” says Porter, “will give 
our detail men something else to handle 
besides antibiotics. Syntex has a basic 
supply and no marketing organization. 
We have no supply and an organiza- 


tion. So you see, it’s kind of a perfect 
wedding.” 








TEXTILES 





TEXTILE LINEUP 


ALTHOUGH a berth on Worth Street, 
Manhattan center of the textile traders, 
could be had for a hat in ’52, a ten- 
year analysis of the industry's top ten 
shows surprisingly well-woven financial 
structures. Relatively stable movement 
of the major corporations, which rep- 
resent less than one-fifth of the indus- 
try volume, hardly reflected the textile 
depression of last year. 

Investors who feel the cyclical in- 
dustry has been caught by the short- 
fiber should take a look at ten-year 
percentages of pretax profits to sales, 
which in aggregate compare favorably 
with the booming chemicals. Only Dan 
River Mills (2.38%) falls below the 10% 
mark; Industrial Rayon, composite sec- 
ond in 10-year performance to Celan- 
ese, sports a gold-threaded 29.8%. Al- 
though the profits went down, down, 
down last year, only American Woolen 
dipped into the red; several expanded, 
as small hard-hit companies came 
cheap; all, however, complained. 


Efficient in making money, the com- 
panies were even more efficient in 
plowing it back at the expense of divi- 
dend payout. Celanese, with a middling 
54% payout, was well above the indus- 
try average. One explanation for 
skimpy dividends: top brass, usually 
large stockholders, are satisfied with 
huge salaries (Cone Mills netted $7.9 
million in 52 after taxes, paid over $! 
million in salaries to a dozen officers). 

Dr. Camille Dreyfus’ textile-chemi- 
cal-plastic Celanese Corporation spun 
off with financial honors. More diversi- 
fied than the others, Celanese main- 
tained an amazing financial stability 
over the decade; led the league in re- 
turn on investment and liberality of 
dividends; was second only to Indus- 
trial Rayon in all-important pretax 
profit percentage. 

It costs the investor less to buy a 
dollar of °52 earnings of Industrial 
Rayon than any other textile earnings 
except American Viscose’s—yet the tidy 
rayon yarner is, financially, second only 





I. TEXTILE LINEUP, 1943-1952 


Book Current Net Income Pretax 

Value Assets to on Profit Dividend 

Growth Liabilities Book Value on Sales Payout 
Beaunit Mills . eceese 310.8% 2.35 18.3% 14.96% 29.67 
a aoe “ae 7.04 22.0 22.8 54.4 
Dan River Mills ....... 235.6 2.63 15.8 2.3 34.4 
Cannon Mills ......... 120.4 3.65 13.6 14.99 46.5 
ee 88.4 2.08 16.6 14.0 38.3 
Pacific Mills ........... 69.6 5.54 9.4 11.8 39.5 
Burlington Mills ....... 322.8 3.96 18.7 13.6 37.4 
Industrial Rayon ....... 190.1 3.45 19.2 29.8 45.2 
American Viscose ...... 81.9 3.37 10.7 19.5 41.4 
American Woolen ...... 157.1 3.96 14.6 11.0 44.1 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 
*Seven years, 1946-1952. 








II, TEXTILE RANKING, BASED ON 1943-1952 


Current Market 
Book Assets Netin- Pretax Divi- Price 


Value toLia- comeon Profit dend per $1! of Composite 

Growth bilities Book Val. on Sales Payout Earnings Ranking 
Beaunit Mills* (99.0).. 1 9 4 5 10 $60.09 5 
Celanese (326.9) ...... 4 1 1 2 1 33.12 1 
Dan River Mills (75.0).. 3 8 6 10 9 26.63 8 
Cannon Mills (127.1)... 7 5 8 4 2 12.70 4 
J. P. Stevens (267.3).... 8 10 5 6 7 12.05 8 
Pacific Mills (78.7) ..... 10 2 10 8 6 11.67 8 
Burlington Mills (276.6). 2 3 3 7 8 11.58 8 
Industrial Rayon (82.9)... 5 6 2 1 8 8.48 2 
American Viscose (270.6) 9 7 9 3 5 8.45 7 
American Woolen (93.0) 6 3 7 9 4 (deficit) 5 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price earnings as 
reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns 
to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 

*Total assets, in millions of dollars. 
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to Celanese on the 10-year record, In | 
dustrial’s big plus: an ever-growing 


wedge of the tire rayon market hap. 
dled from two close-to-Akron Ohio 
plants. 

Examination of second-sized Burling. 
ton Mills, the industry’s integrated 
model shows it third in composite rank- 
ing. BurMil’s pretax profits as a per- 
centage of sales run a poor seventh; 
dividend payout, eighth. 

Bunched at the bottom with Dan 
River and Pacific Mills, J. P. Stevens is 
handicapped by a seven-year analysis, 
missed three war-boom years before 
being consolidated as a big textiler, 


PROVIDENCE AT PROVIDENCE 


Last May, at Textron’s Providence, 
Rhode Island HQ, stockholders of the 
big grey goods producer were warned 
that higher prices were needed for 
any substantial profit even though 
three-shift, five-day-a-week production 
remained steady. Since May, Board 
Chairman Royal Little has found an- 
other way to make money: buy it. 

Textron, which has been shedding 
costly New England operations (see 
Forses, April 1, 1953, p. 26) will pur- 
chase the business and inventories of 
success-ridden Burkart Manufacturing 
Company which makes most of its 
money supplying upholstery padding 
to the automotive industry. 

Burkart should add $20 million in 
sales and yearly profits of about $2 
million (after Burkart’s excess profits 
taxes). Applied to Textron’s ’52 loss of 
$3 million, the Burkart bulge would 
have halved the deficit. More impor- 
tant, says Little, the buy-up will help 
balance Textron’s presently seasonal 
business. In the past, TXT’s  third- 
quarter splurges have followed second 
period drops. 

In the past two years, the big tex- 
tilers have bought down-slipping 
millers for a song. Burkart, however, 
called the tune with Textron. 

On September 30, Textron will buy 
Burkart inventories at a price which 
will enable Burkart to pay $31.50 for 
each of the 275,220 outstanding shares 
of common stock, after paying two 50c 
dividends in the interim. Remaining 
assets will be bought at net book value. 

President Harry Burkart, who will 
realize $1.25 million from the stock 
sales, also picks up a five-year contract 
as General Manager of the Burkart 
Division of Textron. He'll take charge 
of manufacturing, purchasing and 
ing at a cool $75,900 per year (preseat 
salary, $64,000). Boss Harry also reaps 
an additional 1% of net income from 
the division each year. As the compally 
pointed out to stockholders, the aging 
management (Chairman O. R. Burkatt, 
75; President Harry J., 67; First vP 
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Hilbert Hagnauer, 62) would be hard 
to replace in the event of deaths; 
present favorable earnings make °53 a 
good time to sell; and the price is right. 

Textron, equally happy with the 
transaction, will pick up a profitably 
functioning division needing no man- 
agement change. 


BULGE AT BEAUNIT 

Last MONTH Beaunit’s 66-year-old 
chairman, Israel Rogosin, told stock- 
holders: “My feeling is some dividend 
ought to be declared before the end of 
the calendar year.” According to Ro- 
gosin, Beaunit, which hasn't paid a 
dividend since 1951, was definitely on 
the move. 

Two years ago, Rogosin kicked off 
a plant expansion and large-scale mod- 
ernization program which cost the com- 
pany $32 million, The build-up, which 
increased the output of profitable tire 
yarn to 100,000,000 pounds per year 
(18% of the domestic market) will be- 
gin paying off this year. In the June 
quarter, Beaunit spun out 60c per com- 
mon share against a first quarter deficit 
in 1952. Going into July, every division 
of the company was in the black; and 
Rogosin predicted the September quar- 
ter would be “considerably better.” 

For the 2,500 common stockholders, 
however, Rogosin’s comment that “we 
should have very good earnings this 
year’ doesn’t mean they will pocket a 
large share. Although major expansion 
is complete, money borrowed will be 
paid off in large bites starting in 54; 
debt provisions preclude more than $2 
per share dividend on the common 
stock unless current assets exceed cur- 
rent liabilities by $20 million. 


NEW CAPTAIN ON DAN RIVER 
Last FALL, when Russell B. Newton 
abruptly resigned from Dan River's 
presidency (see Forses, Oct. 15, 1952, 
p. 30), a statement from the Board of 
Directors indicated his replacement 
would not be chosen immediately. 

Next month William J. Erwin, vice- 
president and general manager of South 
Carolina’s Reigel Textile Corporation, 
will take over. 
_ The Dan River cruise should prove 
interesting to Erwin, a former VP of 
huge J. P. Stevens & Company. The 
displaced Newton was known to mill- 
men as “one of the nation’s top ten 
production wizards.” Although he set 
fire to what he tabbed archaic produt- 
tion and selling techniques of the textile 
industry, many old Dan Rivermen were 
appy to see him go. c 

The rise and fall of sales and profits 
at Dan River during Newton’s three 
years as president were directly af- 
fected by world textile tides. It’s up to 


a to prove their worth—or throw 
€m in the river, 
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URANIUM 





ATOM AMATEURS 


BEsmDes some 200 government and in- 
dustry geologists hunting uranium on 
Colorado’s Plateau, hundreds of ama- 
teurs packing pick, shovel and Geiger 
counter are trampling American soil. 
For them and the thousands of arm- 
chair “49ers with vacation get-rich 
ideas, AEC makes no secret of explora- 
tory methods in a neat, pocket-sized, 
128-paged manual: “Prospecting for 
Uranium.” Packed with plain poop on 
where and how to find it, the copper- 
colored book adequately describes all 
the U-ores from chemistry to value, 
explains the use of “radiation detection 
instruments,” brims with tables and ap- 
pendices. “Prospecting” also answers 
some sample questions for the rankest 
amateur: “Is this dangerous stuff?” No 
more than other metals. “When my 
watch stops, is uranium around?” Not 
necessarily. “Must I report uranium dis- 
coveries to AEC?” No, but an AEC 
license is a must before U-ores can be 
sold. 


SECRETS IN THEM THAR HILLS 


HoarseE-voicep William C. Keeley de- 
plores the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
iron curtain policy on uranium. Keeley 
is boss of the biggest domestic sup- 
plier of U-ore to AEC—Vanadium Corp. 
of America—which, in turn, is one of 
a half-dozen big outfits and hundreds 
of small independents currently digging 
and milling in the four Southwestern 
States making up the Colorado Plateau 
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WITH GEIGER COUNTER IN COLORADO: 


(see map). Says he: the security is cost- 
ly, time-consuming, overdone. “Why, a 
fellow can sit in the shade across the 
river from our Durango workings and 
count every truckload coming out of 
the mines.” 

Still, AEC’s secrets remain beyond 
the reach of U. S. press and public. 
The Plateau supports a sprawling and 
scattershot operation on ores yielding 
processable uranium oxide in greatly 
varying amounts. Yellowish, powdery 
Carnotite, main U-ore of the Plateau, 
usually contains about 50% U,O,, but 
AEC and its contractor millers like 
Vanadium Corp. take diggings with as 
little as 10% for separation. AEC’s prices 
vary from $1.50 to $3.50 per pound 
of the concentrate in a ton of ore. Mill- 
ers get a straight $3.50 for the refined 
product. Bill Keeley guesses the Pla- 
teau’s “average” mine hides five pounds 
of black U,O, in every ton of its yellow 
veins. 

But total tonnage production of the 
Plateau’s 200-odd mines, from which 
estimates of domestic U-ore consump- 
tion might thus be milled, are unobtain- 
able. Only figure known is AEC’s hunch 
on total uranium available in known 
concentrations of working size: 2,500,- 
000 tons. Vanadium Corp. reveals that 
its “Western” operations gross 15% of 
volume, but this includes VCA’s much- 
heavier vanadium operations, the bread 
of Keeley’s outfit. U. S. Vanadium—a 
Union Carbide and Carbon subsidiary 
and Keeley’s big rival—extracted one 





what if one’s watch stops? 





figure from UC&C’s consolidated 1952 
report. Its payroll and costs (exclud- 
ing purchase of uranium from inde- 
pendent miners) for Plateau work 
amounted to $6 million. Again, the con- 
fusion of vanadium and uranium work 
makes this useless for estimating the 
financial importance of U-ore. USV and 
VCA combine to do over two-thirds of 
Plateau’s uranium business. 

Climax Molybdenum, whose U-work 
is a greater relative contributor to sales 
(total 52 volume: $29 million), re- 
ported doubling Plateau diggings last 
year, but shied from percentages. 
Fancy figuring avails little more, since 
Climax started in uranium in 1951, and 
total sales since then have been well 
under 1950’s $33 million. Vitro Manu- 
facturing’s uranium subsidiary (Vitro 
Chemical) does no mining, some Salt 
Lake City processing. Anaconda is put- 
ting up an extraction plant on Atchison, 
Topeka’s lime-rich New Mexico prop- 
erty, but the only words to come from 
either corporation are that U-earnings 
will be “obviously a minor factor in our 
overall picture.” ; 

While the Plateau represents the only 
important U. S. source of urauwum 
(Floridian phosphate ores yield minute 
U-deposits, considered by their extrac- 
tors as by-products), biggest Free 
World supply is in the Belgian Congo. 
New pitchblende finds in the tailings 
of South Africa’s old Rand gold mines 
are being worked. Involved European 
nations duplicate our own tight control 
of the facts, though AEC is the main 
consumer. 

Canada, now third-largest source 
with Eldorado Gold Mines’ Great Bear 
field and more recent Saskatchewan 
discoveries, tightly regulates all figures. 
Light on statistics, Wall St. firm E. F. 
Hutton had to consider even these 
glamorous diggings “radical specula- 
tions,” despite the high U-content of 
Canadian pitchblende. Last month, 
however, Toronto’s Financial Post head- 
lined a new find of 1,300,000 tons of 
pyrite-combined U-ore in Ontario as 
“still wide open for expansion.” 

Even so, wild speculation for ura- 
nium may be past history. Profits ap- 
pear to rest more certainly with the 
big corporations busy with processing 
of U-ores to feed AEC reactors. The 
Commission five years ago offered a 
$10,000 bonus for discovery of a new, 
sizable field in this country, has been 
unable to pay up so far. Uranium has 
become a steady mining game not un- 
like that of other non-ferrous ores, ex- 
cept for the secrecy. Outfits like USV 
and VCA, while cautiously belittling 
the future earning power of uranium 
for publication, have carefully built up 
the Plateau to permanent status. 

When public opinion got hot under 
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the secrecy collar last year, big Union 
Carbide’s public relations corps went 
West to soothe community relations, 
published a colorful booklet (“Mesa 
Miracle”) for editors and miners, have 
since printed 200,000 copies. Admits 
rival VCA’s Bill Keeley of the pam- 
phlet, which depicts life on the mesa 
but skips pertinent statistics: “They 
still got away with more than we'd 
dare print—and it’s helped our PR 
problem considerably!” 


HARNESSING 

Waite Facts of raw material produc- 
tion promise to remain AEC military 
secrets indefinitely, industry is raising 
the iron curtain on atomic energy after 
seven long-lean years of the silencing 
McMahon Act. Many corporation experts 
and scientists have restively eyed AEC’s 
atomic submarines and aircraft, thought 
the U.S. would do well to get bugs out 
of the more basic, civilian-demanded 
power plant reactor as well. Theory 
on so-called “breeder reactors”—where- 
by Uss, the non-fissionable isotope ac- 
counting for 99.3% of the uranium mass, 
is converted to fissionable plutonium 
(Us) while rare Us; atoms (0.7% of 
uranium) are being spent for energy— 
has been known for some time. But 
full-scale application has awaited rev- 
elation of AEC data. Recently, AEC 
indicated that the U.S. A-bomb stock- 
pile might be satisfied in ten years. 
When private officials began agitating 
for industry participation in reactor 
development, Monsanto Chemical’s 
thoughtful Prexy Charles A. Thomas 
took the lead. 

Said Thomas: “With all the talking 
we have done on how atomic energy 
can be beneficial as well as destructive, 
it is a pity we have not shown the 
world the truth of our words.” He rec- 
ommended that industry design and 
operate an atom plant on its own hook, 
leasing or borrowing uranium from 
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AEC, returning “manufactured” pluto. 
nium to government, and selling the 
power to public. Thomas wanted “in. 
dustry in there trying to cheapen costs, 
improve yield, designing low-cost 
plants.” 

Other companies joined with like 
proposals. AEC decided to let eight 
willing outfits, grouped in four teams, 
work out breeder designs. This sum- 
mer, after two years, the teams have 
made recommendations to AEC on 
their assignments (reportedly costing 
each $200,000). AEC kept most data 
under its hat, declassified one-fourth 
of it into a highly technical 88-page 
text for hungry U. S. industrialists, 
While awaiting a Commission report 
to Congress on just what should be 
done next, power-minded businessmen 
sampled these crumbs. 

(1) From Monsanto and Union Elec- 
tric (St. Louis)—Using natural solid 
uranium fuel, a sodium-cooled slow- 
neutron reactor is suggested as best; 
pilot plant is to be built by govem- 
ment, industry is to follow with full- 
scale reactors on its own—the power 
for sale to public, the plutonium to 
government. 

(2) From Dow Chemical and De- 
troit Edison—Again with solid uranium, 
a liquid - metal - cooled fast - neutron 
breeder for steam generation, with vari- 
ous fluid forms of uranium to be stud- 
ied for future use, These two suggest 
continued research leading to prelim- 
inary -reactor designs: If these appear 
competitive would then be built by 
private funds with no governmental 
guarantee on plutonium. 

(3) From Pacific Gas & Electric and 
Bechtel (engineering and construction) 
—Liquid-metal-cooled fast breeder, us- 
ing solid fuel, to be designed imme- 
diately with construction to follow un- 
less already outmoded, and with liquid 
fuel studies to go on. These suggest 
building the power end of the steam 
plant with private money, the reactor 
with U.S. funds, leasing the latter from 
government with power to buy. 

(4) From Commonwealth Edison 
and Public Service of Northern Illinois 
—Water-cooled reactor has best eco 
nomic chance, but gas-cooled shows 
promise and won't interfere with reac- 
tors now under design; recom 
government ownership of reactor 
plutonium, private financing of the 
generator plant for sale of power to 
public. 

If the U.S. decides the time is ripe 
for industry to help harness uranium 
energy for power, the AEC-fostered 
report indicated in its profusion of 
engineering symbols and monosy 
terms this fact for private investors: 
eight zealous corporations have some 
thing of a headstart in the harness race 
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CHOSTS OF PUBLIC POWER 


INTERIOR SECRETARY Douglas McKay 
recently handed reporters a_ policy 
memo: no more government in elec- 
tricity save “in cooperation” with pri- 
vate utilities. Last month his depart- 
ment chalked up a legal victory at the 
expense of nine privately owned kilo- 
watters®, with an assist from District 
Judge Charles McLaughlin. He brushed 
off powermen’s cries of “duplication of 
private facilities” ruled U.S. could buy 
up Rural Electrification Co-ops’ wattage 
and lease their transmission lines. 

The suit was touched off in 1950 
when Truman public power proponents 
were riding high. And Truman’s ghosts, 
as embodied in the Flood Control Act 
of 1944, may return to haunt private 
power devotee McKay in the future. 

The nine companies first went to 
court when Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration (which peddles U.S. flood- 
dam electricity) leased several REC 
high lines. Its end of the 40-year deal 
called for enough cash to enable the 
RECs to wipe out government loans 
which strung the wire in the first place. 
The kicker: SPA could purchase the 
lines for $10 after the 40 years ticked 
away. 

To the nine, this happy exchange 
looked like a dodge to grab off the lines 
without Congress’ approving nod. But 
they went down like ‘ten pins when 
Judge McLaughlin let fly his 29-page 
decision. Under the Flood Control Act, 
pontificated he, “Interior ... can... 
lease such . . . lines as are necessary to 
accomplish’ objectives of the Act.” The 
nine slipped, ruled the judge, in fail- 
ing to prove SPA became a buyer “in 
effect.” 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING 

Umuiry chieftains are known more for 
prudence than derring-do. After 26 
years with $279.9 million Long Island 
Lighting Co., the last half-year as 
president, bull-shouldered Errol Doe- 
bler is among the derring-doers. Last 
month he unveiled Lilco’s new operat- 
ing headquarters, featuring a bomb- 
resistant load-dispatching center. Doe- 
bler's growth pace has been a hot one. 
Since 1943 operating income has 
mushroomed 178.4%. This tops such 
celebrated growers as Pacific Gas & 
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*The nine: Kansas City Power & Light 
Co, St. Joseph Light & Power Co., Mis- 
souri Public Service Co., Arkansas-Missouri 
P wer Co., Missouri Edison Co., Empire 
District Electric Co., Missouri Power & 


Light Co., Union Electric Co., Missouri 
Utilities Co, 
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Electric (126%) and Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison (121%), trails Florida 
Power (230%) and Florida Power & 
Light 207%). 

The drive to suburbia has triggered 
Lilco’s explosion. Since 1940, two of 
Doebler’s four counties (Nassau and 
Suffolk) have doubled population. Na- 
tionwide increase: 20%. Though each of 
Doebler’s residential customers last 
year chewed up slightly fewer kilo- 
watts than the national average (2,020 
vs. 2,169), they shelled out more for 
the privilege (2.77c vs. 3.35c). 

Much of Doebler’s plant is in hock. 
As of March 31, funded debt was 59% 
of capitalization. This is better than the 
73% ratio after reorganization in 1950; 
and this year’s seed money will cut the 
ratio still lower. Payout since 1947 
(28%) has been as low as debt is high. 
But-at fiscal year’s end Doebler netted 
$6.6 million (vs. $5.5 million), gave 
stockholders the good word: “Earned 
surplus limitations on dividends are no 
longer controlling.” Hope: that the 
“Board can now relate the dividend 
rate more directly to earnings.” 

For this year’s first four months, new 
home construction on the Island was 
up 19% (“biggest in our history for this 
season”), and Doebler was gleefully 
riffing stacks of new service applica- 
tions. For Lilco owners, those climbing 
ridgepoles probably mean bigger ‘earn- 
ings and payout. If they don't, Presi- 
dent Doebler will still have his bomb- 
proof basement, 





















































LILCO’S DOEBLER: 
his basement is bombproof 
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ELECTRIC BOND’S SHARES 


AT CENTURY'S turn equipment-hungry 
kilowatters went for General Electric 
generators in a big way, paid for them 
partially in stock. Big Electric put the 
shares into Electric Bond & Share Co. 
Block by block, it soared into a hold- 
ing-company-on-holding-company pyra- 
mid. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, primed with the “Death 
Sentence” Act, blasted EB&S into a 
shadow of its old self. Its portfolio now 
holds “only” a 55% piece of American 
and Foreign Power, 22.5% of United 
Gas Corp. and wholly-owned subsidiary 
Ebasco Services. 

Last month SEC prepared to go into 
court again, this time to put the hold- 
ing company on its feet. From the 
debris of its shattered empire, Bond & 
Share salvaged about $27.5 million. 
The holding company act requires it to 
deep freeze this divestment cash in 
low-earning short-term securities. EB&S 
wants to invest it for better yields. 

Before ,wriggling completely off the 
SEC wringer, the holding company 
must shuck off all but 4.9% of United 
Gas outstanding. The process will take 
about two years. To get around this 
time lag, EB&S and SEC jointly worked 
up an “interim” plan, only to have Dis- 
trict Judge J. F. X. McGohey rule it 
out last June. He questioned SEC’s 
right to allow Bond & Share any in- 
vestment leeway before it got rid of 
United Gas holdings. If SEC wins a 
reargument and. can show McGohey 
the error of his ways, EB&S may move 
on to better things than last year’s 
$1.06 per share net. Should the judge 
turn a deaf ear to SEC’s plea, Bond & 
Share has two alternatives: appeal or a 
new plan. Restoration, like dissolution, 
takes time. Says treasurer B. M. Betsch: 
“you have to take these things one step 
at a time.” 









JERSEY MONEY 

SEVERAL weeks ago General Public 
Utilities boss A. F. Tegen growled that 
New Jersey kilowatters are “limited to 
a bare-bones return on a bare-bones 
value.” A couple of days later operating 
subsidiary New Jersey Power & Light 
demanded permission from the state’s 
Public Utilities Commission to tag cus- 
tomers with a 5% surcharge. Reason: a 
$578,000 “deficit in return.” Minimum 
PUC estimates of what it should have 
earned, thumped GPU, were that much 
higher than actual profit. 

The “deficit” gambit was last tried 
in New Jersey more than 20 years ago, 
although one PUC pundit snapped: 
“Unprecedented!” So far, N. J. P. & L. 
has yet to get any action, possibly be- 
cause Commissioners haven’t quite de- 
cided how to handle “bare bones” 
P & L’s wrinkle. 
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WATERED OIL 


IN ANCIENT times a young man named 
Icarus, the son of Daedalus, decided 
he wanted to fly. But he flew so high 
his homemade wings were singed by 
the sun. And he came down a lot faster 
than he went up—just as some common 
stocks will do. 

Last month, with the market still 
some 8% below its January top, Pacific 
Western Oil played around 44, a neat 
112% above its year’s low. A discovery 
in the neutral zone between Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia supplied the spark 
(see Forses, May 1, 1953, p. 26). 

But on June 24, a report ran through 
board rooms that PWO and partner 
American Independent Oil Co. had 
struck water in their second well. Sell 
orders deluged the floor of the ex- 
change. Finally, on a delayed 6,000- 
share opening, the stock appeared at 
41%, down 2%. Before the day’s trading 
had ended, the astronomical volume of 
84.300 shares had changed hands—1.7% 
of outstanding. After reaching a low of 
38%, the stock finally closed at 40. 

The next day, despite assurances 
front Aminoil president, Ralph K. 
Davies, that the well was a small pro- 
ducer and did not materially change 
the field’s prospects, PWO stock con- 
tinued its untoward slide. After reach- 
ing 374, PWO closed down another 1% 
—a 5% net loss for the two days. Skittish 
traders, who had seen many another 
easy-come easy-go profit, were still 
running for cover. 

Last week Pacific Western Oil was 
still falling, was down to 35%. 
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he set a pattern for Wall Street 





1952 RE-PETE? 


IN ALL RESPECTS but earnings, 1952 
was a banner year for oil companies. 
Domestic demand, up a modest 3.4%, 
once again set a new record, and re- 
serves and refining capacity also made 
new marks. Net, however, squeezed on 
the one side by rising wage and other 
operating costs, on the other side by 
fixed crude prices and declining refin- 
ery margins, eased roughly 3%. 

International operators like Gulf and 
Texas Company fared somewhat better 
than their purely domestic counterparts 
such as Continental and Shell. Where 
the former upped earnings by a few 
pennies a share, Continental slipped 
8% and Shell 6.38%. Companies more 
dependent on their refinery runs fared 
even worse. Standard of Indiana hit 
the skids for 19.6%, Cities Service a 
slightly more modest 13.9%. 

During the early months of 1953, 
the same _ contradictions continued. 
Heating oil sales were disappointing 
because of the abnormally warm win- 
ter, but motorists responded to the 
same weather by pushing gasoline 
sales above their seasonal level. At 
first glance, overall results for the first 
four months looked like a recap of 
1952: demand up another 4.0%, earn- 
ings down approximately 2%. 

However, first quarter net did not 
entirely favor the internationalists. 
Gulf’s earnings inched up another 0.7%, 
but Texas Company's eased off 0.6%. 
In contrast, Continental jacked up prof- 
its 7.3% and Shell 5.6%. Refiners con- 
tinued to suffer. Indiana Standard 
slipped another 10.3%, Cities Service 
5.2%. 

Under the surface, the situation 
looked even worse than the earnings 
figures. Total product stocks on April 
80 (last available figures) were 8.2% 
above a year ago. Increased demand 
accounted for part of the increase. But 
on April 30, 1952, stocks were also too 
high. Then O. A. Knight, OWIU 
(CIO) kingpin, saved the situation. On 
that date he called out his oil workers 
for a six-week strike. By the time they 
crept back to the crackers, the in- 
ventory situation was well in hand. 

With no strike, Korean War or 
Iranian crisis to pull their chestnuts out 
of the fire, industry leaders began to 
talk of a “serious situation.” But since 
April, oilmen have done nothing serious 
to improve it. The same industry VIPs 
who cried “excess” increased their re- 
finery runs. Instead of cutting back 
operations to match the normal sum- 
mer slack season, managements hiked 
May refinery runs approximately 2.2%, 
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then tacked on another 1% in June’ 


With the inventory position one to 
chill even the most optimistic, Phillips 
tried the completely unexpected, Js 
chairman, K. S. “Boots” Adams, a spe. 
cialist with the calculated gamble, 
hiked his crude price by 25c a barrel, 
It was the first price rise since 1947 
when, with a hop, skip and jump, 
crude landed at an average $2.65 per 
barrel. 

Phillips alone could not have made 
the increase stick. But spokesmen for 
big Jersey Standard had been stating 
regularly that a price increase was long 
overdue and was certain to come in 
time. With drilling costs up some 50% 
since 1947, this made sense. 

So immediately after Phillips’ an- 
nouncement, Jersey subsidiary Humble 
followed Boots Adams and announced 
its own rise. As the country’s largest 
crude producer, Humble’s concurrence 
in the new price was a must. After 
that, oilmen piled on the bandwagon. 

Producers, however, were in a some- 
what stronger position than refiners, 
Crude stocks, in contrast to the sharp 
uptrend of product inventories, were 
2.1% below year-ago levels. But if the 
increase was to help the industry, prod- 
uct prices had to hold commensurate 
rises. For example: Phillips, which in- 
stituted the round of raises, produces 
only 57% of its refinery requirements, 
buys the rest in the open market. 

Before the increase, a barrel of oil 
brought $3.31 converted to products, 
8c less than in June, 1952. Somehow, 
a combination of product increases had 
to bring at least 25c more. 

Distillates offered little hope. With 
fuel oil stocks at an all-time seasonal 
peak and the slack summer period at 


O. A. KNIGHT: 
his 52 strike saved the day 
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hand, increases would be hard to hold. 
Earlier in the year, Eastern marketers 
had even offered 0.5c a gallon discounts 
to induce householders to buy. 

Residual fuel oil was more promising. 
After a year of sliding prices, its low 
cost (in relation to coal) had already 
combined with high industrial activity 
to firm up prices. 

Lively warm-weather demand for 
gasoline had also prompted Eastern 
distributors to test out price increases. 
When Esso Standard followed the lead 
of Socony-Vacuum, marketing men 
breathed a little easier. 

But piling still higher prices on the 
public was a ticklish test for the in- 
dustry. East Coasters tacked another 
0.8c a gallon onto the already-instituted 
0.5c gasoline increase. Standard of In- 
diana, in contrast, operating in its tough 
Midwestern market, tried hikes that in 
some places were as meager as 0.3c a 
gallon, as stiff as 1c in others. Residual 
oil jumped 15c at the Gulf. 

The increase in oil prices caught in- 
ternational companies with their crude 
prices down. Since the dominant ma- 
jors in the United States are also the 
big producers in foreign fields, their 
problems were not simple ones. If they 
did not hike foreign prices they would 
undersell themselves in their domestic 
markets. If they raised Venezuelan 
prices, Middle East crude would knock 
them out of some of their own Western 
Hemisphere markets. If they raised 
Middle Eastern prices, European buy- 
ers were certain to raise vigorous com- 
plaints. And if they boosted all prices, 
they would only hand the U. S. govern- 
ment further fuel for its cartel case. 

The oil industry was squirming on 
the horns of a dilemma not entirely of 
its own making. Ever since the advent 
of War II, the government has em- 
phasized the need for a million barrels 
of excess capacity, both in producing 
and refining. Representing 15% of cur- 
rent needs, this is obviously an expen- 
sive proposition, particularly for the 
small producer whose drilling costs 
have skyrocketed. It is these same small 
producers who are clamoring for re- 
strictions on oil imports in order to 
utilize the capacity the government 
wants held back for a war reserve. If 
these “independents” cannot utilize 
their assets to the fullest extent, at least 
they want to increase their return on 
their producing properties. 

The price increase drew Wall Street’s 
attention to oils for the first time in a 
year. From June 10 to June 24, 1953, 
for example, Standard ‘and Poor's oil 
industry composite index rose 4.5%, 
With integrated companies up 4.6% and 
crude producers up 4.0%. During this 
same period, S & P’s composite index 
rose only 2.3%, 
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——LABOR RELATIONS 


Labor savings 


Wa tt Street has been busier than 
ever pushing its pitch that more 
people should invest in corporate 
stocks and bonds. But it hasn’t made 
a dent on the biggest, lushest money 
mart of all—the funds of labor 
unions. It’s been estimated that the 
70,000 union locals in this country 
have total assets of one to three 
billion dollars and only 1% of this 
bountiful mintage is in the stock 
markets. Indeed, the banker, the 
broker, the customer’s man who finds 
a formula for convincing labor lead- 
ers that it’s safe, sane and profitable 
for unions to earmark a bigger por- 
tion of their savings and income in 
equities and corporate bonds would 
be performing a big service for the 
investment community, the unions 
and, of course, himself. 

The change in union attitudes 
toward investments will not be ac- 
complished by any slick booklet, or 
direct mail piece, or a mellifluous 
selling voice over the phone. Unions’ 
ultra-ultra conservatism in putting 
money to work is motivated by so 
many factors that it would take a 
long campaign of reorientation and 
education. 

There are no legal restrictions on 
union investments of their funds (as 
there are on banks and insurance 
companies). The fact that they are 
non-profit organizations cannot be 
counted as a determining factor in 
aversion to stock holdings. Uni- 
versities and foundations have a big 
portion of their assets in equities. 
Why not unions? The reasons are 
several: 

(1) Once bitten, twice shy. Dur- 
ing the early 1920’s several large 
unions went into the financial busi- 
ness. In 1925 organized labor owned 
36 banks with assets of over $115,- 
000,000. Mostly through rank mis- 
management, all but four of them 
failed. But the experience left an 
indelible impression. 

(2) To most labor leaders Wall 
Street is still a symbol of anti- 
unionism. 

(3) The men chosen by unions to 
manage their funds know little or 
nothing about investments. In most 
cases the Treasurer’s job of a local or 
international union is awarded on 
the basis of loyalty rather than finan- 
cial acumen. They tell a story of 
one union official who finally agreed 
to put some union funds into mu- 





nicipal bonds. 
The argument 
that swayed him 
was that the yield 
from municipals 
was “‘tax free.” 
The union man 
was unaware that 
union income from any source is tax 
exempt. 

(4) Fear of member criticism is 
another prohibiting item. If unions 
put big money into the market and 
stocks began to drop, the member- 
ship would raise a how] at the next 
union meeting. 

(5) Need for liquidity. Union 
leaders fear to tie up funds in invest- 
ments because a sudden strike or 
other emergency makes it necessary 
for them to have lots of cash on 
hand. This militates against long- 
term “growth” investments. 

Well, what do unions do with 
their money? The biggest slice goes 
into Government bonds — 80% of 
union funds are invested in series F 
and G, with a smattering in state 
and municipal bonds. Almost 15% 
is in cash—checking accounts, draw- 
ing no interest at all. The rest is ear- 
marked for non-profit-yielding real 
estate like union office buildings, 
health centers, recreational facili- 
ties and the like. 

There is one union—the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters 
(AFL) which believes in putting its 
money into the stock market. Though 
the potters have chalked up a return 
of 6.2% on its portfolio, other labor 
unions have not been prone to follow 
suit. 

Some banks and investment coun- 
sellors have been suggesting to 
unions that they set up their own 
open end investment trusts or “mu- 
tual funds.” 

The investment experts have ar- 
gued that the portfolio could be so 
packaged as to give the union de- 
sired liquidity as well as long-term 
protection against shrinkage of buy- 
ing power in case of further infla- 
tion. Local unions, in that way, 
could invest their money by buying 
shares in the investment trust of the 
parent organization. 

But while most of the labor 
leaders who have been approached 
with such programs have lent an at- 
tentive ear, no action has yet been 
taken. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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AIRCRAFT 





STRETCH O.K. 


As EIsENHOWER’S $5 billion Air Force 
budget cut became fact last month, 
aircraftmen gave the stretchout their 
OK. North American Aircraft’s Dutch 
Kindelberger summed up their attitude 
after an industry meeting with Air 
Force Secretary Talbott and Defense 
Secretary Charles Wilson: “I personally 
came away with the feeling that the 
matter is being handled carefully, in- 
telligently and most competently.” 
The government’s promise of 110 
wings by June 30, 1954 and 120 a year 
later (as opposed to 143 wings en- 
visaged by Truman) was ‘accepted in 
good faith for a number of reasons. 
Aircrafters don’t lose the $5 billion, but 
get it later; stretchout will ease pro- 
duction problems, cut huge labor costs 
necessary for rush-rush production; ex- 
tended war business delays the day 
when the planebuilders have to com- 
pete for commercial jet business. 
Slimmed by the budget rip-up were 
makers of cargo transports, helicopters 
and trainers. Kaiser Motors, better 
known in other industries, made most 
of the hard-hit headlines. Under Con- 
gressional investigation on a charge 
that the company made Fairchild 
C-119 cargo packets (flying boxcars) 
at a per plane cost five times the Fair- 
child production tab, the Willow Run 
(Detroit) operation lost the unfinished 
portion of the C-119 contract, and one 
to build 244 of the packet’s successor, 
the Chase C-123. Although the two 
events happened simultaneously, the 
AF has steadily denied the Congres- 
sional investigation had anything to do 


with the contract cancellation. The 
Kaiser drop brought about the only 
sociological blister of the AF cutback: 
8,000 Detroit employees out of jobs. 
Michigan Congressmen are still pressur- 
ing the Air Force to give Kaiser another 
chance. 

North of the border, Canadair, suc- 
cessful plane maker whose high-level 
profits (no EPT in Canada) have 
beefed up earnings of U.S. owner- 
controller General Dynamics Corpora- 
tion, lost a sizable contract with the 
USAF to make Beech T-36A trainers 
(and so did Beech). Still a large pro- 
ducer of North American Sabre jets, 
Canadair picked up a contract from 
the Canadian Government which easily 
makes up the lost business, 

Elsewhere in the industry, 200 Boe- 
ing B-47 six-jet bombers (not yet of- 
ficially ordered) were cancelled from 
plans; Lockheed’s C-130A turboprop 
cargo plane has been stretched out; 
military versions of Convair’s much- 
used 340 commercial liner will not be 
reordered; fast-growing Temco lost a 
second source contract to build 100 
McDonnell F3H Demon jets for the 
Navy. Although suburban helicopter 
maker, Piasecki, lost a contract for 
thirty windmills, other major manufac- 
turers—Sikorsky Division of United Air- 
craft and Bell Aircraft—claimed sched- 
ules have not been touched. 


ISLAND PARADISE 


Gotrers playing the four Bethpage, 
Long Island public courses have been 
called the coolest competitors in the 
business. As they blast balls around 





FASTEST FIGHTER AND BOMBER— F-86 Sabrejet and B-47 Stratojet. 
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he builds more... 


the spacious sward, Republic and 
Grumman jets roar overhead. 

Grumman, and neighbor Republic, 
which sandwich the links, have always 
vied for “unofficial” Long Island leader. 
ship in fighter plane production. Navy- 
supplier Grumman handled postwar 
problems better, got jets out quicker for 
the Korean emergency. Republic, how- 
ever, maker of famous Thunderijets for 
the Air Force, almost doubled Grum- 
man sales in 52, will double them again 
in 53. 

But when it comes to community 
projects the two builders are together. 
As June ended, Grumman’s public 
minded President Leon Swirbul, pres: 
dent of the Long Island Industry Fund, 
announced his 1958 hospital fund 
raising chairman: Mundy Peale, Re 
public President. The fund, spea 
headed by the aircrafters two yeas 
ago, has already raised $345,000 for 13 
hospitals on the island. 


*>COPTER HOIST 
Tue much-heralded helicopter hoist i 
at hand, needs a hand. 

Last week New York Airways, hel 
copter runners who have been pickin$ 
up air mail from suburban New Yor 
and New Jersey towns, began carrying 
passengers (about ten a day) to 
three NY airports. Next month, Saben 
Airlines of Belgium, best known fo 
its Atlantic route from New York 
Belgium and Germany, will begit ! 
‘copter passenger transportation service 
in three directions from Brussels. 

The catch: neither passenger op 
ation will pay. Both companies, usilf 
the Korea-proven, seven-passengéet Si 
korsky S-55, have reasons for runmid 
in the red. Sabena will sell tickets fro 
Belgium towns to New York, hopes ® 
build goodwill for future profitable ™ 
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GRUMMAN’S SWIRBUL: 
. . his startup is quicker 


in twin engine ’copters. New York Air- 
ways, with five Sikorskys, plans to hoist 
a few passengers between the airports 
until the company gets the experience 
and CAB certification for rural-town 
runs. 


SUBSIDIZED JETS? 
Last MONTH the Civil Aeronautics 
Board backed a bill which would pro- 
vide government loans up to $20 mil- 
lion, or not more than 75% of develop- 
ment costs, on every approved jet pro- 
totype project. To the builder who sells 
planes, the government would forgive 
$2 million for each plane produced. 
Likely to die in Congress, the bill 
was nevertheless the subject of a query 
to industry leaders by the Senate Com- 


. merce Committee Chairman Senator 


Tobey (R., New Hampshire). Said 
Douglas’ Douglas, “We are proceeding 
on the assumption that what we do 
will have to be company-financed.” 
Responded Martin’s President Bunker, 
Military contracts or some other form 
of military government financing is es- 
sential because manufacturers are un- 
able to finance jet projects and the 
market is not yet great enough.” 

Answers generally followed past ex- 
perience. Convair, which lost almost 
$50 million developing a commercial 
liner before Atlas Corporation bailed 
the company out, and Martin, still 
struggling up from a 1950 flop in the 
commercial market, were interested in 
government help. 

Major exception was Boeing, which 
lost plenty developing the two-decked 
stratocruiser and placed third behind 
Douglas and Lockheed in the postwar 
big plane market. However, the com- 
Pany expects to fly its prototype “proj- 
ect X in the spring of ’54, seems to 

ave a jet-jump on competitors. 


August 1, 1953 








TELEVISION & RADIO 





TAIT ON THE TELEPHONE 


TURNING INTO the third quarter this 
month, few TV set makers voiced hopes 
it would be any better than last. But 
big Bob Tait, president of $13.9 mil- 
lion Stromberg-Carlson flung his cap 
over the windmill. He told a covey of 
startled security analysts that twelve- 
month net would double last year’s. If 
his first quarter is any criterion, Tait 
may not be far wrong. Sales bounced 
48% to $13.3 million, pretax net profit 
270% to $1.9 million. 

And financial VP Gordon Hoit ex- 
pects S-C’s half-time score to be every 
bit as good. Prosperity, says he, goes 
“straight across the board” through all 
three divisions (telephone, sound 
equipment, radio and TV). “Civilian 
business is up,” but so are government 
contracts. Through last year’s first half 
they registered about 25% of gross. This 
year: about 50%. For his snappy first 
quarter 14% pretax profit, Hoit thanks 
“much bigger volume with only a small 
increase in overhead.” 

What Hoit hopes will “freshen up” 
Stromberg profits and help fill in TV 
valleys is a recently developed auto- 
matic dialing system. Prime market: 
rural telephone companies. They have 
been slow about getting on the dial, 
says Hoit, “because even though it gets 
rid of high-cost operators, it gives them 
higher-priced maintenance men to deal 
with.” Plugs he: “our new equipment 
can be handled by a janitor. All he 
does is cut out a defective switch and 
send it back to the factory.” And for 
Hoit, the hinterlands exchanges are a 
lush pasture: “Once you get past 
American Tel & Tel, there are about 
6,000 independents.” 

Hoit likes telephone over TV be- 
cause “it’s more stable. You can fore- 
cast within 1% what you're going to 
do in a given year. With TV you can’t 
tell 48 hours ahead.” 

Along with stability, says Hoit, 
Stromberg’s XY dial promises volume. 
Telephone now notches about 50% of 
gross. Radio and TV used to bring in 
about 60% “with telephone and sound 
equipment taking up the rest. Now it’s 
the other way around.” This changed 
accent, says Hoit, is due to Bob Tait 
who left his post as a Mellon Bank VP 
to come to Rochester in 1949. “He’s a 
young, energetic man.” Apparently Tait 
and telephone have helped. Since his 
accession gross has climbed. And after 
profits-poor 1950 and ’51, pretax mar- 
gins last year bounced to 7%. 

What will help too, says Hoit, is S-C’s 
Credit Corporation. Organized two 
years ago, it finances telephone com- 
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pany equipment purchases. “Small tele- 
phone company financing needs are 
usually too long-term for banks,” too 
small to entice investment or insurance 
companies. Set up with a $1 million 
debenture issue, Credit Corp. last year 
came up with a $2,000 deficit, but 
Hoit is sure it “will turn out to be a 
profitable operation.” Last year’s red 
splotch was caused by time lag: 
“There’s a space of about 18-24 months 
between order and delivery. And at 
first there wasn’t enough paper gen- 
erated. Whether it’s taken down or not, 
you still have to pay the insurance com- 
pany a standby fee.” 

For the last ten years, S-C owners 
have been standing by, too. Payout 
measures slightly more than 20%. When 
defense orders began cresting last April, 
President Tait boosted his quarterly 
dividend from 25c to 37kc. 


AVCO MUSHES NORTH 
SINCE rotund Victor Emanuel began 
shaping holding company Aviation 
Corp. into Avco Manufacturing Corp., 
he has bought up a motley of com- 
panies and products which run the 
gamut from corn pickers to kitchen 
sinks. Early in July, Emanuel mushed 
north, His bag: a 100% equity in Ca- 
nadian appliance manufacturer Moffats 
Ltd. Cost: undisclosed. Plan: to set up 
a new subsidiary (Avco of Canada, 
Ltd.), cram into its portfolio Moffats 
and two other Avco offshoots (Bendix 
Home Appliance Canada, Ltd. and 
Crosley Radio & Television, Ltd.). 
Moffats sales figures are buried in 
the deep freeze, but in the fiscal year 
ended last November it netted close to 
$700,000, according to Avco VP Ken- 
drick Wilson. Moffats’ allure: “leader- 
ship in the Canadian electric and gas 
range field.” The company also owns 
two plants, says Wilson, “which are 
suitable for a substantial white goods 
expansion.” Picking up a going con- 
cern, says he, was easier for Avco than 
starting from scratch. And for the last 
six years Moffats has been breaking 
sales ground for Avco. As a licensee, it 
has been manufacturing and selling 
Avco Crosley Division refrigerators. 
Crosley and Bendix of Canada have 
been beating the Dominion’s bushes for 
the last year or so and according to 
Wilson, “they are only now beginning 
to show real profits. It took a while 
to get started and now they're feeling 
the effects of the TV boom up there.” 
Along with most appliancers, Wilson 
laments “profits margins in white goods 
are not what they should be,” and 
Avco’s northern adventure is apparently 
an effort to shore them up. 








FARM EQUIPMENT 





SQUEEZE FOR ALLIS 


Last sPRiNG farm machinery’s biggest 
optimist—Allis-Chalmers President Wil- 
liam A. Roberts—thought A-C had a 
“fighting chance to approach 1952 re- 
sults for the complete 1953 period.” 
Allis last year hauled in record volume 
of $514 million, record profits of $24.5 
million. But by July, after a good first 
six months’ fight with soaring costs and 
stable prices, Roberts had abandoned 
chances for coming very close. With 
bumper uncertainties ahead in the usu- 
ally lush harvest season, he was running 
4% behind on $256 million sales and 
earnings had tumbled 10%. 

“The market for farm equipment,” 
says easy-talkin’, 55-year-old Roberts, 
“is a buyers’ market like nothing we’ve 
had since 1941.” Farm income is down 
11% from year-ago, and soil scratchers 
from Dixie to San Fernando are re- 
versing their Korea-scared buying spree 
of the last several seasons. A-C dealers 
are not burdened by heavy inventories 
yet, but they are selling and servicing 
hard. What makes it tough, drawls 
Roberts, is that “from many angles we 
ought to have price increases on equip- 
ment right now, but the customers 
aren't in any frame of mind for that!” 

This fear of stomping on an already 
weak demand will probably postpone 
tractor hikes indefinitely. But to make 
sure he wasn’t missing any bets, Bill 





Roberts put some Allis statisticians to 
work checking farmers’ buying power 
in 1939 against 1953, printed up the 
results in trade mag Farm Implement 
News. He is pressing that “Farmers are 
still getting more equipment for their 
crops this year than last.” 

Cost-minded Roberts has a weather 
eye on the United Auto Workers at his 
main West Allis, Wis., plant. Other 
union pacts are good until 1955, but 
the hometown force, responsible for 
almost all domestic A-C tractor pro- 
duction, gets a re-opener this summer, 
may cause trouble. Last big fight was 
in 1946, when a long, noisy row gave 
A-C its only deficit year. Roberts is 
gingerly tiptoeing through some pro- 
duction “adjustments,” effecting as few 
layoffs as possible. But UAW is hot for 
a deal like its General Motors contract 
—skilled wage raises, pension boosts, 
and all. Roberts may have his hands 
full when he tries to show West Allis 
that tractors aren’t having the year De- 
troit autos are. 


Allis’ general machinery and electri- 
cal division—accounting for the 40% of 
sales not covered by tractors—is run- 
ning just below last year. To give it a 
boost during the farm lull, Roberts has 
been negotiating with Ralph Magnan, 
president of Chicago’s Buda Company, 
with merger in mind. Enginemaker 
Buda, whose 2,500 workers tooled a 





SWAP STORY 


For a Tractor with 2-Bottom Plow: 


For a Combine: 


155%. 





Using market prices for March 1939 and March 1958, against farm equip- 
ment prices for the same periods, Allis-Chalmers. concludes that farmers 
are getting their tools cheap. Some theoretical swaps: 


NN OE OE os ctcicdies cnn 
Bales (500 lbs.) of cotton.... 
Bushels of wheat ............ 
Ne See ee eee 
Cans (10 Gal.) of milk....... 
Head of 200 Ib. hogs.......... 


re ree 
Bushels of wheat............. 
Bushels of soybeans .......... 
SE: och winks hav's'e.s.c'on' 60 
Cans (10 Gal.) of milk........ 
Head of 200 Ib. hogs.......... 


1939 Value 1953 Value 
ve 2,249 1,044 
fics 241/38 10 
2 1,515 719 
BR 10 f 
va 965 523 
es 68% 89% 
1989 Values 1958 Value 
(5-foot Combine) (6-foot Combine) 
chy 1,289 754 
oe 868 520 
?: 735 397 
te 5% 5 
bie 553 378 
pf 39% 28 


Better engineering has kept tractor price increases only about half that of 
farm products. Corroborating, International Harvester figures IH farm 
machines are up 83% over 1941, while produce has climbed a whopping 
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$36 million volume last year, has sup. 
plied diesels to A-C for industria] 
machinery, also turns out rail 

ment and materials handling trucks. 
Roberts would keep Buda’s outside 
customers (some are A-C competitors) 
integrate much of the machinery line 
directly into Allis doings. In May, AC 
owners approved an increase in out- 
standing common stock from 3,750,000 
to 5,000,000 shares, to give Roberts 
“flexibility in our stock picture for 
making a deal of this kind if it came 
along.” So far, the deal is still tak. 


NEW FACE FOR CASE 


Caucut in the same squeeze as Allis. 
Chalmers is industry fourth-largest, 
J. I. Case. Despite upgraded capacity, 
the Racine tractormaker was wincing 
at Southwestern droughts, havoc- 
heaping tornadoes, lackluster buying, 





JOHN BROWN: sales are moulderin 


Usually one of industry's best profit 
makers (with a ten-year pretax margi 
of 15%, second only to Deere), Case 
is behind 1952. Volume was $522 
million, 35% off last year. Case reported 
a first-quarter loss of $620,795 (35c 4 
share), did not make it up to cover $7 
preferred quarterlies at midyear. Net 
loss for the six months was 9c. But 
Wall Street continued to price JI high 
for farm machinery—6.2 times 1952 
earnings. 

To stir up interest down on the fam, 
Case engineers came up with a fancy 
diesel tractor, push-button-impelled. On 
the market last month, “Model 500” 
promised appeal for economy-mi 
plowmen with most “starting and ope 
ational troubles eliminated.” To st! 
things up at Racine, Case’s board 
directors also infused fairly new 
into the executive swivelseat. Oldtime 
(51 years’ service) President Theodore 
Johnson was lifted to the “vice-chait 
manship,” where with Chairman Leo! 
R. Clausen he relinquishes man 
push buttons. New  swiveler: 
moving (exec VP since last year) 

T. Brown, 50, Yale "25, and a man 
facturing man since he left a Pickaw) 
County (Ohio) farm. 
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NEW IDEAS 





Kill-Kote 

Paint your house and eliminate in- 
sect pests in one operation. That is the 
claim of a new-type oil-base flat paint 
in which an insecticide is suspended. 
The manufacturer further claims that 
the insecticide will remain potent for 
years, that washing with a mild deter- 
gent or soap actually increases the kill- 
ing power of Kill-Kote. Ants, bedbugs, 
beetles, black widows, centipedes, 
crickets, fleas, flies, gnats, lice, moths, 
mites, mosquitoes, roaches, spiders, 
silverfish, tarantulas, ticks, and wasps 
are supposed to die after coming in 
contact (Insecticide Paint Co., 2929 
Fulton St., Brooklyn 7, N. Y.). 


Tired Air 

With this Super-Air Inflating Pump 
you can say goodby to the old hand 
pump and still be free of service sta- 
tion supply. One end of this pump 
screws into a spark plug space in your 


, 





ee 
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engine. (Remove the spark plug first!) 
The hose attaches to the tire to be in- 
fated. Your idling engine does the 
work. Pumps up to 100 pounds pres- 
sure (Richards Mailway Service, 424 
N. Broadway, Baltimore 31, Md.). 


Auto-Gard 


Battery cut-out switch guards your 
car against theft, fire and dead bat- 
teries. When you flip the switch on, all 








electrical controls are dead. Can be in- 
stalled in glove compartment, on the 
dashboard or elsewhere (Lincoln As- 
Y 1506 Rose Ave., Mamaroneck, 
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Fishing Combine 


With the fishing season again around 
the corner, timely word has come of a 
fisherman’s tool kit, complete as com- 
plete can be. Fits into hip pocket and 
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provides all the implements “to cut a 
line or build a boat.” Hammer, saw, 
awl, file, screwdriver, fish scaler, hook 
disgorger, can opener, all of which 
snap-lock into a jackknife handle, and 
a combination plier come in cowhide 
double-button case (Abbeon Supply 
Co., 179-37 pore Ave., Jamaica 32, 
New York, N. Y.). 


Hydraulic Arch 

A dentist whose feet were probably 
killing him has applied the theory of 
hydraulics to arch supporters. Result: 
an arch supporter which moves with 
the foot and cushions the blow of walk- 
ing. Fluid-Arch Supports consist of a 
bottom layer of sponge rubber on 





which is laid a rubber sack filled with 
fluid. 
Motion of the fluid is supposed 


to improve balance, support arches, 
massage the foot, increase circulation, 
etc. (Hydraulic-Arch Support Co., Box 
74, Dept. CR., Kent, Ohio). 


Chip-Gards 

Moulded plastic strip fastens easily 
on the edge of your car door to elim- 
inate paint chipping. Shaped to fit doors 
of any model car. Chip-Gards are avail- 
able in red, green, black, clear or metal- 
lic finish (McFish, 9395 Wilshire Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, Calif.). 
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You can strike 


COFFEE 





Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc., manu- 
facturer of the world’s most com- 
plete line of automatic coffee dis- 
pensing equipment can offer this 
unusual opportunity to profit by 
the tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’sfavorite beverage. Dispensers 
for factories, offices, stores, gas 
stations, hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Distributor sells, services or leases 
equipment—sells Kwik-Kafé Cof- 
<= fee and supplies. 

Key territories still available 


for franchise include Washing- 
ton, Buffalo, Dallas. Write for 


CATALOG- 
BROCHURE 


= 
Send for free 20- 
page catalog-bro- 
chure, which tells th 
Rudd-Melikian story. 





RUDD-MELIKIAN, Inc. 
Dept. F., 1949 N. Howard St. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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SHIPPING 





GRAIN GAIN 


WHEN THE wheat-laden Anchorage Vic- 
tory stood out of Baltimore last month 
and began beating her way to Pakistan, 
shipping men heaved a sigh of relief. 
Bobbing in her wake was the flotsam 
of an amendment that might have kept 
U.S. bottoms from hauling their share 
of 1,000,000 tons of surplus grain ear- 
marked as emergency aid for famine- 
struck Pakistanis. 

It is almost a tradition to split aid 
cargoes 50-50 between American and 
foreign-flag craft. But Representative 
W. R. Poage (Dem., Texas) dissents. 
His demands: that Pakistan get up the 
estimated $20 million it will take to 
ship the wheat and that U.S. tonnage 
keep strictly hands off. Argument: that 
handing higher-priced American craft 
(cost: an estimated $26 a ton vs. $13 
for foreigners) 50% of the total haul 
would jack up world-wide charter rates. 

Shipping men, groaning under wilt- 
ing charter scales, hastily pointed out 
that rates would probably rise “only 
slightly” if at all and that Poage had 
overlooked one big stumbling block— 
that no maritime country was hungry 
enough to work for Pakistan rupees. 
Other representatives agreed. In voting 
down Poage’s amendment, they okayed 
the 50-50 split (Senators had done so 
earlier), with U.S. to pay the freight. 


CARGO SLING 


U. S. STEAMSHIP LINEs were still work- 
ing the Japanese trade last month. But 
since March they've drawn no more 
nourishment from eastbound runs than 
crewmen would from a steady diet of 
fish heads and rice. Reason: a rate war 
between independent Isbrandtsen and 
the “Conference” lines. Last week 
truce seemed imminent as embattled 
Isbrandtsen jacked up minimum rates. 

Isbrandtsen and the Conferences 
have long been knocking heads. The 
1916 Shipping Act waives anti-trust 
laws, allows U.S. operators to “confer” 
with foreign-flag competitors, fix rates 
by mutual agreement. One feature 
which has particularly raised the 
hackles of independents like Isbrandt- 
sen is the “dual patronage” contract. 
Shippers who agree to move in Con- 
ference bottoms exclusively get a 20% 
rebate on normal rates. Says Isbrandtsen 
VP Matthew Crinkly: “It’s a device 
aimed at putting the independents out 
of business.” 

Trans-Pacific conferences have been 
trying to work “dual patronage” into 
their contracts for the last two years 
and with Federal Maritime Board ap- 
proval. Thus far conferees have been 











STASSEN GIVING WHEAT: 
no one was hungry for rupees 


outclassed by Isbrandtsen legal foot- 
work. That independent nailed the 
Conference with an injunction, and cut- 
throating pricing began. 

On March 10 the Conference tacked 
“open rates” on nearly a dozen big- 
volume commodities, gave members 
the high sign to quote anything they 
thought would bring in cargo. By last 
month the price-cut mélée had pared 
tariffs to about 75% below March levels. 
Canned fish, for instance, flopped from 
$39.25 to around $5-$11 per ton, toys 
from $30 to $9-12, cotton goods from 
$47.75 to $4-$12. 

Bucking such rates, says Isbrandtsen’s 
Crinkly, makes it “impossible to op- 
erate profitably. They don’t even cover 
loading and discharging costs let alone 
voyage expenses.” In May Isbrandtsen 
boosted per-ton minimums to $10 (U.S. 
Pacific Coast) and $15 (Atlantic Coast 
ports). Conferees didn’t stop cutpric- 
ing, possibly because the Isbrandtsen 
rates, though better than going scales, 
were still lower than original associa- 
tion charges. Says Crinkly: “in March 
we thought their rates a little high.” 

With U.S. operators grappling each 
others’ jugulars (“It’s chaos, nobody 
knows what anyone else is doing,” 
moans one Conferee), it might seem 
that lower-cost Japanese bottoms would 
scoot in and pick up all the marbles. 
But they're just about making steve- 
doring costs too, and according to 
Crinkly are in tough financial shape. 
“Most of their capital has come from 
commercial banks at interest rates as 
high as 10%. They can’t stand any sus- 
tained losses either.” 
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SUBSIDY WASH 
More than “dual patronage” (seg 
above) lurks beneath the Isbrandtsep. 
Conference blood bath. Prime bogey: 
overtonnages. Says one _ operator: 
“There are twice as many ships as there 
should be and only half as much cargo, 
With a situation like that there’s bound 
to be some chewing.” Last month bared 
teeth were indeed flashing on Capitol 
Hill. 

To keep their balance sheets above 
water, some 14 U.S. shipping compa- 
nies have cruised into subsidy’s snug 
harbor. Non-subsidees, their plates 
buckling under the pressure of rocket- 
ing operating costs and dwindling 
cargo, want in too. To get in they 
would scrap the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. This would shake the present 
structure, is clearly not to subsideeg 
liking. 

Six publicly held subsidees (Atlantic 
Gulf West Indies, American President 
Lines, American Export, Grace Lines, 
Moore-McCormack and United States 
Lines) last year pocketed a total of 
$36 million in operating differential. 
The cash partially covered crew wages 
and subsistence, maintenance, repairs 
and insurance. For the six, this dole 
averages out to about 10% of “gross 
operating revenues” (operating rev- 
enues plus subsidy). 

Subsidized operators frequently claim 
U.S. largesse “does not guarantee a 
profit.” But without it last year, Export 
and American President would have 
sailed into the red. Other shippers 
would barely have squeaked by and 
owners would have drawn even less 
from poor-paying steamship equities. 

To keep their owners happy, non- 
subsidees would like to kill “essential 
trade routes” (to qualify for subsidy, a 
company has to be working a run 80 
certified by the Maritime Administra- 
tion) and revamp operating differen- 
tials. Goal: pay.nent to all U.S. foreign 
trade operators but for part of crew 
wages only. Claim: that this would help 
more lines for less subsidy money. Sub- 
sidized lines reply that opposition fig- 
ures are rigged. 

There is the same kind of hassle over 
construction subsidies. As _ recen 
amended, the ’86 Act will contribute 
to the cost of new ships for all “quali- 
fied” operators. Formerly payments 
were restricted to “essential trade 
routes” only. Non-subsidees would like 
to get new craft on the ways. Subsidees 
would like to get theirs first. But so far 
all jockeying has drawn a blank. Econ 
omy-minded Congressmen have the 
final say. A couple of months ago they 
hacked several new craft out of the 
Maritime Administration budget, pared 
operating differentials from a requ 
$63 million to $20-25 million. 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 
five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 
tural employment). 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 
weekly hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 
store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 
141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100), factors 1,4.and 5 forseasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five. components, all of which are subject to later 





revision.* 
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Subsidies need drastic overhauling 


The Government’s whole, vast, com- 
plicated, costly system of subsidies 
direly needs drastic overhauling and 
pruning, for the purpose of saving us 
taxpayers many, many millions of dol- 
lars each year. 

Our farmers—upon whom we all de- 
pend for sustenance—have been, be- 
cause they possess myriads of votes, 
very expensively coddled and cuddled 
by politicians prizing public office. 
Time was when agriculture was not an 
enviably profitable segment of our 
economy; indeed, the reverse. Today it 
is totally different. Our farm publica- 
tions continually shout about the un- 
precedented wealth today of our rural 
communities, about what an alluring 
market they now constitute for multi- 
farious luxuries, in addition to neces- 
Sities. 

Flourishing agriculture is essential to 
flourishing national conditions in many 
lands. Governments, therefore, exercise 
wisdom when they enact all reasonable 


Me ' 


measures to promote the wellbeing of 
tillers of the soil. 

But is it wise for Washington to in- 
flict upon the majority of Americans im- 
posts totalling billions to encourage 
farmers to produce mountains of food- 
stuffs, fibers, etc., which the rest of us 
cannot consume, which are stored at 
ghastly cost in warehouses throughout 
the length and breadth of the land— 
and even in anchored ships? 

As you and I well know—and our 
pocketbooks well know — unconscion- 
able quantities of these unneeded 
farm products go to rot, are totally 
wasted. Memories of slaughtered pigs, 
ploughed-under cotton, dumped _ pota- 
toes, spring up and nauseate us. 

If manufacturers or other business- 
men over-produce, does the United 
States Government rush to their rescue, 
salvage the surplus at remunerative 
prices? Most positively “No!” However, 
various industries have a Federal um- 
brella in the form of protective tariffs. 
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may warn farmers 
against agricultural over-production, 
but when this advice is unheeded, they 
are generously compensated—at your 
expense and mine. 

Demanding that the Government 
take definite steps to ameliorate, espe- 
cially through controls, the grave condi- 
tions which have been created by over- 
production, the New York Times points 
out editorially that “460,000,000 bush- 
els of the 1952 (wheat) crop, the larg- 
est amount on record, have been placed 
under price support operations.” 

General Eisenhower promised to 
promulgate economies most vigorously 
if elected President. Also, he pledged 
resuscitation of free enterprise. In addi- 
tion to farm subsidies, will he tackle 
curbing of the insensate reaching-out 
of the Federal power octopus—which 
has extended its grip from less than one 
per cent in 1933 to a projected 25 per 
cent of our electric power production? 

The continued vitality of our econ- 
omy as a whole warrants hopefulness 
that 1953 will prove a generally satis- 
factory year. 


Washington 





* Final jicures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 

eilieaes June 53 July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, ’53 Feb. — Mar. April May 

— o +vebhbbdaisle 110.0 103.5 114.6 120.5 122.2 125.9 127.0 128.1 129.2 130.3 130.8 130.8 

— oka ita 106.5 105.4 107.8 109.4 109.5 110.6 112.0 108.4 108.4 109.0 111.7 111.9 

Sales UU Terttsseeese 101.3 100.0 100.8 103.0 103.5 103.2 104.8 103.0 102.8 103.2 102.3 101.8 

Bank Debi Sry eee 105.1 99.7 108.4 100.9 108.4 106.5 110.4 106.1 106.1 108.0 102.3 110.9 
Me sccsdnanens 125.5 137.4 116.0 127.7 124.6 123.9 137.3 132.2 135.8 135.3 140.0 136.1 
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CANADIAN 


STOCK LETTER 


offers you this 
special report... 


“OIL IN WESTERN CANADA” 


plus these maps... 


“OIL FIELDS IN CANADA” 
“MINING AREAS IN CANADA” 


plus 


2 CURRENT ISSUES 


of the weekly Stock Letter on 
Canadian Stocks, with specific 
recommendations and weekly 
350-stock price list of 
Toronto stocks, and... 


“SPECIAL SITUATION STOCK” 


report on Frobisher 


ADVANTAGE OF canadian 


Stocks are: most are low-priced, 
so you can buy in 100-share lots 
- - » Markets have been more 
active—in Teronto, Many 

growth stocks. 


SEND $1 for this Special Offer. 
The CANADIAN STOCK 
LETTER - 710 S. Federal 
Dept. G-5 Chicago 5, Illineis 


+ + 


+ + 














KEEP POSTED 


on the 
OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKET 


Invest only $4.50 to receive full year subscription 
to OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW plus a copy of Over-the-Counter Divi- 
dend Champions, featuring 175 companies paying 
dividends regularly from 20 to 102 years. 
pocket-size monthly, OCSR is packed with hard- 
to-find information on the largest and fastest- 
growing U. S. investment market. Regular 
features include earnings, dividends, prices of 
hundreds of companies. Also details of new pred- 
ucts, facilities, mergers, financing. Other depart- 
ments are Initial Offerings, Canadian Cemment, 
Mutual Fund Memos, Utility Notes, Special In- 
dustry Surveys, Stock Index. Finally, there’s 
unique Free Literature Service to bring you 
broker reports on special situations. 


Join over 5,000 subscribers! Send your $4.50 to 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Department 15B, Jenkintown, Penna. 








VICE PRESIDENT—CONTROLLER 


To administer all fiscal and account- 
ing functions of an established major 
aircraft manufacturer. Responsible 
for strict accounting controls, cost 
accounting, auditing, insurance, taxes, 
banking, credit agreement, and other 
normal fiscal matters. 


Excellent record in similar capacity 
required. Aircraft experience desir- 
able, but not mandatory. Age 35-50. 
Salary open. Reply in detail. Box 
F-8-1, 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 














STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





Three low-priced stocks 


SECOND QUARTER earnings reports are 
as good as and in numerous instances 
even better than had been expected. 
Many stocks would seem unjustifiably 
undervalued if the present rate of earn- 
ings were to continue. Here lies the 
crux of the whole problem, because 
after an extended period of prosperity 
it is difficult to gauge a corporation’s 
probable performance under less favor- 
able conditions. 

Experienced investors and trained 
analysts are combing the stock list day 
after day trying to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. The result of their ap- 
praisals is reflected in the divergent ac- 
tion of individual stocks, while the 
general market, as expressed in the 
averages, shows only little change. Gen- 
eral Motors is up two points or so from 
a year ago, yet Hudson Motors is down 
20%; General Electric up a dozen 
points, but Anaconda Copper is down 
about as much. Under such conditions, 
therefore, it is much more important 
carefully to select individual stocks 
in a favorable position than to theorize 
about the stock market in general. 

Judging by the number of inquiries, 
a great many individual investors pre- 
fer to buy 100-share lots of low or 
medium-priced stocks rather than odd 
lots of higher-priced stocks. The wis- 
dom of this preference is highly ques- 
tionable. Obviously it was sounder to 
buy a few shares of duPont than 100 
shares of Heyden Chemical, or General 
Motors instead of Hudson. But so long 
as this predilection for lower-priced 
issues prevails, it has to be recognized. 

I like Alabama Gas for income as 
well as for its better than average capi- 
tal gains possibilities. This newcomer 
to the American Stock Exchange—it 
was formerly a subsidiary of Southern 
Natural Gas—serves Birmingham and 
numerous other communities in central 
Alabama. It is growing at a fast rate. 
Revenues have jumped from $9 million 
in 1947 to $14 million in 1950 and 
nearly $20 million at present, and like 
many industrial growth companies 
Alabama Gas has been subjected to the 
excess profits tax. 1953 earnings may 
not vary much from the $1.32 a share 
earned last year, but when relieved 
from E.P.T. and after obtaining a rate 
increase this fall to compensate for 
higher gas costs, this company should 
show between $1.60 and $1.75 a share 
in 1954. The present 80c dividend rate 
providing a return of 5%% at the present 
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price of 14, is 
very conservative 
relative to earn- 
ings and an in- 
crease seems 
probable some 
time next year. 

Although the 
excess profits tax extension has ne 
cessitated a slight downward revision 
of previous estimates, Automatic Can- 
teen Company is expected to show 
earnings of over $2 a share for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1953. This would be the best show- 
ing since the abnormally good war 
year of 1942. Demand for installation 
of the Company’s coffee vending ma- 
chine seems insatiable and the outlook 
for larger revenues and higher earnings 
especially after expiration of the excess 
profits tax.is excellent. Automatic Can- 
teen has paid dividends at the present 
$1 rate for eight years, but an increase 
does not seem imminent. While not a 
conservative portfolio stock, I like it 
very much because the company has 
good growth prospects and should be 
virtually immune to changes in general 
business conditions. The yield is 64% on, 
the present price of 16. 

I am favorably impressed by the 
management performance of Tri-Con- 
tinental Corporation, largest of the 
closed-end investment trusts. Although 
the past year was an exceptionally dif- 
ficult one, particularly for the managers 
of large portfolios which cannot be 
switched around very easily, the net 
asset value of the common stock was 
well maintained at $23.52 a share on 
June 30, 1953, a decline of only Sus 
from the $24.31 a year before. This 
result is all the more impressive because 
of Tri-Continental’s leveraged capital 
making for wider fluctuations. 

While investors in Mutual Funds 


have to pay a premium of 8 vem 





above asset value, Tri-Continental can 
be bought at a discount of 35%. 
dividend of $1.04 last year provided @ 
return of 6.8% on the stock at 15%. This 
is much better than the yield obtain- 
able on Mutual Funds, especially if 
capital gains distributions (which ate 
not income) are excluded. Tri-Conti- 
nental may be more speculative be 
cause leveraged capitalization, but tt 
does represent better value. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested * 

on the day of its writing. Rates on request 
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The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out what we believe 
is a scientific formula for fortune build- 
ing. Success over many years has proved 
that knowing what to buy and when to 
buy and sell is the secret. It is more 
constructive to know the time to sell to 
the false optimists and the time to buy 
from the misguided pessimists, than it is 
to know market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success has built 
us pre-eminent recognition for our long- 
term market profits. That is why worried 
investors write from many parts of 
America to get the “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
recommendations. 


This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 
buy forced us to publish our comments 
in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth the most far-seeing 
situations before the public recognizes 
their potential values largely eliminates 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for Investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,”’ called 


m economic guide for the 
future," sent free to his personal clients with 
his ‘‘27 Safety Rules’ for investors and traders. 


YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE 
IN THESE GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


see in certain low price stocks, they need 
instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
natural advantages. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent discovery at six has 
already advanced to twelve and still has 
great growth prospects. Our research 
should produce even greater fortune- 
building results from issues we are now 
recommending. 





the hazards of speculation. Now thanks 

to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental psycho- 
logical factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, 
we are enabled to detect the difference between distribution and 
accumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. [That’s 
why we are probably the fastest growing service.] You see, we 
follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Currently, we are 
examining certain low-priced special growth situations. We rec- 
ommend the issues that show the greatest fortune-building poten- 
tials for immediate and long-term enhancement. We are amazed 
at the fortune-building potentials of certain low-priced “sleepers.” 


Without proper preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders too often buy when they should sell and sell when 
they should buy. To prevent these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many “seasoned” investments under shrinkage 
Pressure and so have poor growth values. Investors should not 
seek dividends at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To Protect our clients, we continually caution, “Buy future 
pth not just current dividends.” In order to protect clients 
Tom getting funds frozen in “stocks having excellent past 
dividend records” we select growth values in their infancy. 

uying special situations, long-term growth possibilities inde- 
_— of general conditions, makes all the difference between 
a and fortune-building. Our being first to discover the 
fabulous growth prospects in Canada years ago resulted in mak- 
= —— for —— of = clients. The profit prospects 

as great today, especi in certain low-priced growth 
a that should double in rornid many times. . i 
, Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investors. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is the 
— guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
Mi — built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
of Ould require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 
sere are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
ing fortunes who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 





The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund-enhancement research. 
Our fortune-building requirements call for at least a fifty per 
cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great majority of investors 
see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 
“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 


“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 


We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. That is indeed sad when we 
realize that fortnue-building has been reduced to a science. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now to help you in your personal problems we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service te re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 


Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders in- 
cluding our analysis of our latest fortune-building discovery. 











’ : W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 6, Long Island, N. Y. (Insti- 
of growth potentials, While we await opportunities, like we now tuted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
August 1, 1958 
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FOR INVESTORS: 
Know the undertone condition of the market! 
Factually measured—The effect of 
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Write for latest Report FM, covering present situa- 
tion, plus other valuable data. Send $1 to cover costs. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











This Book FREE 


Improve your market operations. 
This manual can help you solve 
your investment problems — or 
may guide you to a_ successful 


trading program. “Profits by 
Forecasting, by Trend Analysis 
and by Stock Selection” tells you 
about this modern method of suc- 
cessful stock market operation. 
You see how 466 stocks are rated; 
how 45 industries are ranked; 
learn how to find the stocks that 
will outperform the market. Send 
now for this serious and valuable 
book, “Profits”. 


Ask for Report F-110 


AMERICAN INVESTORS 
SERVICE 


Larchmont, N. Y. 














MARKET COMMENT 





Probably lower, but no debacle 


THE HEADING sums up my attitude to- 
ward the stock market. Stressing that 
all stocks do not move together, and 
that some usually go up even in a gen- 
eral downtrend, it is my opinion that 
the June lows (as measured by 260.75 
in the DJ Industrials) will be violated 
by a considerable amount. I think the 
1953 highs have been witnessed in 
most stocks. The rails probably will 
hold up better than other groups, but 
it is wishful thinking to assume that 
they will be entirely immune to price 
erosion elsewhere in the list. 

The probability of a debacle, like late 
1929 or late 1987, in my opinion is nil. 
There will be support all the way 
down, and relatively few investment 
holders will dispose of their equities. 
The selling will be by the more timid, 
by what I call “the marginal thinkers,” 
the emotional people. Probably more 
than 90% of all stocks will continue to 
be owned by the same people. I reason 
that the market’s “defense,” although 
it will “pull back” from time to time, 
will be good. 

Before you go all out on the pessi- 
mistic side, keep these points in mind: 
(1) Many stocks are down a lot al- 
ready, much more than the averages; 
(2) there is little “wild” optimism to 
liquidate—the previous rise never had 
that abandon which makes for major 
excesses; (3) most people have been 
expecting a downturn in business and 
earnings, and are psychologically and 
financially prepared for it; (4) only 











Do Tens Have the Vision 


to Build Your Capital? 


It takes vision plus decision to seize investment opportunities before they reach the 
“blue chip” stage. It’s our business to seek out such situations and give you the facts— 
the rest is up to you. We don’t excite very easily. Last year, for instance, when oils 
were in such demand, we said prices were too high. 

Now, for the first time in 18 months, we advocate taking a strong attitude 
toward the market—both American and Canadian. Our current report tells why, 
and recommends two stocks with real capital-building possibilities. One is a Canadian 


mining company due for tremendous expansion. 


It has just arranged for millions in 


new capital and can now fully exploit its ore properties. The announcement will be 
made public very shortly and could mean a quick reaction in the share price. We've 
also selected a low-priced American stock that seems an outstanding value right now. 
To get this valuable report that emphasizes capital building, plus our uext two reports, 


send coupon below with $1 today. 





CANADIAN AMERICAN ADVISORY, INC. E-2 
1 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 for Canadian-American stock report, plus your next two issues. 
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by LUCIEN O. 1100PER 


about 1% of the 
stocks owned are 
carried on mar- 
gin, so we do not 
have the old- 
fashioned liqui- 
dation of margin 
accounts; (5) a 
more peaceful world may mea 
adjustments, but in the long m 
it is bullish, not bearish; and (6) as 
compared with 1929, 1937, or even 
1946, stocks are not high in relation to 
book values, earnings, dividends and 
investment quality. The items in this 
paragraph are not cited as “bullish” 
but as “anti-bearish.” Stocks probably 
will go down in spite of them, but not 
down so much. In other words, no 
debacle. 

Take a look at the business environ 
ment. The FRB Index of Productio 
stood at 241 in the second quarter. It 
declined in July. It may stand up faitly 
well in August, but it is likely to be 
lower in September. It is highly im- 
probable that it will average higher 
than 232-235 for the second half, and 
there easily could be a month in which 
it gets as low as 225. Automobile pr 
duction unquestionably will be lowe 
in the second half than in the firs 
half. That will have an effect on em 
ployment and on the demand for sted. 
At the same time, the progressive 
downtrend in defense production i 
likely to accelerate. Inventories are no 
low, and the trend in commodity and 
other prices is not such as to 
business want to increase them. 

Here and there will be surprisingly 
poor earnings statements for the third 
quarter. Some dividends, until recently 
regarded as reasonably safe, may be 
come doubtful or be omitted. The eam 
ings reports for the second quarter 
first half (now coming to hand) at 
not a good measure, in numerous casé, 
of what may be expected in the find 
six months of the year. 

These things should not obscure the 
broad tact that the people who 
money still will have money to 
There may be some unemployment 
less overtime; but pocketbooks are fi! 
enough so there won’t be any 1¢al div 
tress for a long time. It is a slowilt 
down that I visualize, not a depressil: 
an adjustment, not an economic co 
vulsion. 

Keep away from extreme viewpoint 
The potential for extreme conditions» 
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not present. Neither is there a poten- 
tial, just now at least, for any great 
enthusiasm. Most real investors, the 
people who really do well with thei. 
stocks in the long run, wun'’t sell out. 
They will ride out the rough weather. 

I expect railroad earrings to hold up 
exceedingly well, probably better than 
rail share prices. It is possible, indeed 
probable, that some roads will earn 
more even if traffic is lower. In not a 
few cases, railroad managements con- 
tend that they could handle less traf- 
fic at a higher profit. Yards would be 
less congested, and trains could move 
faster and more economically with labor 
costs less. The railroad picture is much 
brighter, in my estimation, than the 
outlook for industry in general. Among 
the rail shares I like (without knowing 
what they may do pricewise over the 
near term) are Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Southern Pacific and Southern Railway. 
I am still expecting very excellent sec- 
ond half results for Chicago & North 
Western and New York Central. 

The motor shares, outside of General 
Motors, which should be held for a 
high return, do not look at all interest- 
ing. The simple fact is that used cars 
have been too high to find enough 
buyers. They have not been low enough 
in relation to new cars, so too many 
people have been buying new cars and 
too few have bought old ones. There’s 
only one answer: used cars must be 
made cheap enough to attract people 
who otherwise would buy new ones. 
That means fewer new cars sold, more 
competition, and probably some real 
financial distress among dealers. The 
more marginal automobile companies 
will feel it most, and some of the divi- 
dends which looked safe (to me, at 
least) a few months ago may come un- 
der well justified suspicion. 

American Seating looks interesting 
when obtainable somewhere in the 14- 
16 range. There probably is no need 
of bidding up for it... . In buying de- 
fated textile stocks, I would prefer 
Burlington Mills to Celanese and Low- 
enstein to Pacific Mills. . . . 1 think the 
personal finance issues like Household 
Finance, Beneficial Loan and Seaboard 
Finance are more defensive pricewise 
than Commercial Credit and CIT 
Financial, although I am not worried 
over any nearby -deeline -in earnings 
for the automobile finance issues. 

Note to the reader: Probably you 
think this column is bearish. It is not 
intended to be as bullish as the bulls, 
or as bearish as the bears. It is intended 
to prevent you from doing any extreine 
feasoning, one way or the other. And 
don’t sell your life insurance shares! 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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108 conn 


That Have Never Shown a Loss 
in 30 to 116 years 





ey of all the stocks listed on major exchanges, UNITED 


Service, in a new Report, has selected 104 stocks of com- 


panies that have never shown a loss in 30 to 116 years of opera- 
tion. Such a record reflects exceptional management and 
financial strength. These BLUE RIBBON stocks range from $8 
up. All pay dividends. Seven have paid every year for 71 years. 


St 


ocks of special interest in this Report include: 


6 Low-priced Issues under 20; yields to 6.7% 
10 Stocks with unusual Growth Potentials 

8 Stocks down 25% or more from 1953 Highs 
8 Liberal-income Stocks, yielding 7% to 8%, 


You will find this one of the most valuable investment reports 


ever offered by an advisory service. Use it to select profitable 


in 
to 


vestments and increase income. Send only $1 for your copy 
day. In addition we will send you without extra charge the 


next four issues of the weekly United Business and Investment 
Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


-—————FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 neo 


M-? 





Ram SERVICE 


i] 
| Serving more investors than any other investment advisory service. 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















~ ‘THESE STOCKS ARE DOWN— | 


WHAT SHOULD YOU DO? 


Which of these stocks are now overcoming adverse conditions and will recover to previous 
highs or even higher? Will some never come back and sell even lower? 


Celanese 
Chrysler 


Phillips Pete 
Amer. Woolen 
Bell Aircraft 


Northern 


BUY—HOLD—SELL? 


Northwest Air. Georgia Pac. Ply. Grayson Rob. 


Liquid Carb. Oliver Corp. Lerner Stores 
Maracaibo Oil Penn. R. R. Granite City Sti. 
Nat'l Dist. Packard Motors Bigelow-Sanford 


Panhandle Oil 
Canada Dry 


Textron 


Pac. Trans. World A. Grumman Air. 


Emerson Radio 


Get our Comment & Buy, Hold-& Sell advice :on these. 24 stocks, based on.consensus of 
40 leading advisory services, skilled guidance you need now. Our Report on all these 24 
stocks is yours for only $1 with FREE 4 weeks’ trial subscription including a readers’ digest 
of all leading advisory services plus Duval’s many NEW features. 


only. 
Name 
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DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. S-241, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for Report with FREE 4 weeks’ service. New subscribers 
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The Secret of Discovering 


HIDDEN PROFITS IN 
STOCKS UNDER $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
expert analysis and opinion on investment 
bargains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 


are well managed, have good earning pros- 
pects, yet are overlooked by the average 
investor. We specialize in these stocks sell- 
ing under $5—our selections show average 
appreciation of almost 27% in just the past 
four months. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: SEND 
ONLY $1 TODAY to receive full month’s 
trial subscription. See for yourself how 
you can benefit from “hidden” stocks that 
may show unusual profits on just a small 
investment. Selected Securities Research, 
Inc., Dept. F-8, Hillside, New Jersey. 











$/D REPORTS 


18th Year 
Learn now the expected pattern for the 
market, which stocks are preference-merit 
and to what price objective (up or down), 


each stock is headed, per Supply/Demand 
indications. 


NO SERVICE LIKE $/D REPORTS 


Send $3.00 now for next four weekly 
and sample monthly editions. Check your 
stocks. Be prepared for the next BUY or 
SELL “act when price is” positions, per 
stock. New inguirers only. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic-Price Adviser 
Greenwich 15 Connecticut 
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Profits on Stocks? 
There’s no magic about it! 
Just common sense and the wise guidance o 


WINNING IN 
WALL 
STREET 


‘| 
I 
I 


Let a veteran observer of l 
the stock market share 
with you his knowledge of | 
what’s what in the 1953 I 
market. No wild “tips” — 
just the sound, expert de- | 
ductions of a skilled stu- 


By IRA U. dent of the market. What- | 
COBLEIGH a ae hn 
erest—oils, r. indus- 
author of trials, bank stocks, etc.— 
EXPANDING this book will help to put | 
YOUR and keep you on the road 
> an to market profits. Just clip | 


$2.00 to this ad and send to | 
David McKay Company, Inc. | 


Dept. 6, 225 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











G@> BEAR MARKET ? 


When the market falls, many common stock 
warrants go down to very low prices and 
affordthe greatest potential appreciation on 
a rebound. Example; In one market cycle a 
$500 investment in Tri-Continental warrants 
appreciated to $85,000. You should read 
THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON 
STOCK WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for 
the full story of warrants, accompanied by a 


list of 50 common stock warrants you should 
know about. For your copy, send $2 to 








R.H.M., Associates, 220 Fifth Ave. NY 1 NY 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 


By KENNETH WARD 





Two YEARS AGO, it was my privilege to 
write an article for this magazine en- 
titled, “Market Keynote: Selectivity.” 
Little did I realize that during the next 
two years we would witness such 
widely diversified action in the market 
as has taken place, with many oils, 
textiles, drugs, chemicals, farm equip- 
ment, automobiles, liquor and metals 
selling down as much as 25% from their 
highs, while the rails, utilities, tobaccos, 
food and food chains have showed sub- 
stantial gains. 

Today we face what I like to term 
the “market uncertainties of 1953.” The 
bull trend in terms of the Dow averages 
has again been interrupted by a very 
selective 11.6% decline from the 295.06 
level in January to approximately 
260.75 in the middle of June, but even 
during this period of decline many 
stocks have been reaching new highs. 
This first half setback has been due to 
a number of factors that technically 
seemed to work together, falling bond 
prices as a result of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s tighter money policy 
(which is being temporarily reversed), 
prospects of an early truce in Korea, 
the anticipated extension of the E.P.T., 
declining commodity prices and Wash- 
ington and business economists’ very 
depressive forecasts. 

Let us examine more thoroughly 
some of these periods of uncertainty 
over the past. two or three years. In 
June 1950, as a result of the outbreak 
of war in Korea, the market declined 
14% from 228 to approximately 196 
D.J. Immediately after, increased 
taxes, stiff price controls and consumer 
production cuts were imposed which 
caused some economists to warn of an 
impending decline in net corporate 
earnings and even a drop in the earn- 
ings of the Dow-Jones to $15 a share 


Market Uncertainties of 1953 
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from the earlier 
estimates of $27 
a share. How- 
ever, these pro- 
nouncements fell 
far short of the 
target; the Dow- 
Jones industrials 
reached a new high of 235 before 
the year-end and there was no per 
ceptible decline in earnings. Instead 
they reached new highs. Again in 
May-June 1951 with the Dow-Jones 
averages at 242, Korean truce nego- 
tiations were begun, and again we were 
warned of top-heavy inventories, nar 
rowing profit margins, keen competition 
and heavy cuts in defense spending. 
Later in the fall of 1951 after the 
averages had reacted to 255 from 3 
new summer high of 276, we wer 
told that the “bloom was off the boom’ 
—yet the averages rallied back in eatly 
1952 to 272 D.J. As late as Octobe 
1952, with the average at 262, econ: 
omists were pointing out that the exist 
ing level of business was abnormally 
high, that consumer pipelines were be 
ing rapidly filled and that the economy 
would have to be severely down-ad- 
justed. , 
Today, there are further uncertainties 
and fresh talk of a business decline in 
the second half of this year and it 
1954. We have seen serious price de 
clines in bonds and commodities. We 
face an extension of the excess profi 
tax, rising wages and costs in a period 
of levelling-off of profits and once agala 
the very early probability of a Korea 
truce. Although some of these factor 
have been thoroughly discounted, they 
have made investors cautious. 
Currently, investors are somewhit 
worried by the international situatio 
and coming second half business st 
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A dividend of thirty-five cents (35¢) 


per share has been declared, pay- 
able August 15, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business August 1, 1953. 


DWIGHT B. BILLINGS, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., July 21, 1953 
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caverd of gualdy Fabrice SOUND POWER ) 

“A ph yeare- "S LIGHT COMPANY 
* 

PACIHC MULLS Common poe, Dividend | 








The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 30¢ per share 
on Common Stock of the Puéet 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable August 15, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
business July 27, 1953. 

FRANK McLAUGHLIN 

President 

July 20, 1953. 
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tistics, but today stocks on an overall 
basis are selling at exceedingly low 
price/earnings ratios and not far above 
a depression low, if measured on an 
adjusted basis. 

On the favorable side, the Dow- 
Jones averages are estimated to earn 
$25 a share in 1953, national business 
is continually rising to a new high level, 
inventories are not excessive but well 
balanced in most lines, consumer 
spending has been well maintained, 
industrial loans are up 7 to 10%, divi- 
dend disbursements for the first six 
months ran 5% ahead of last year, and 
tax reduction, personal and corporate, 
is coming. Of course, it is generally 
recognized that there will be a mild 
downturn in business, but a seasonal 
95%-30% decline in automobile produc- 
tion in the second half as already been 
rather generously discounted in the 
prices of stocks in this industry. 

While the bull market was four years 
old last spring, it has been and still is 
full of contradictory price adjustments 
and divergencies, and it might be stated 
that it has been going through a piece- 
meal readjustment process—a period of 
indecision and transition from a war- 
peace economy toward an eventual 
peace economy. 

No market average existing today 
has been formulated that can reveal 
the true situation within the stock 
market. Many groups of stocks such 
as the textiles and movies have been 
in a real bear market of their own for 
several years, so that it seems com- 
pletely illogical to state that the bull 
market that started in 1949 is ending. 

It would seem to this writer that 
there has been no over-extension in the 
basic technical pattern and that market 
prices in relation to earnings and divi- 
dends are conservatively valued. Fur- 
thermore, for the past three years, there 
has not been the over-optimism nor 
over-speculation which _ historically 
(e.g., 19837 and 1946) provides the 
background for a real setback. 

It might be said that many uncer- 
tainties have been largely discounted 
in the market place over the past six 
months. I believe that the market is re- 
placing the fear of a business decline, 
because of peace in Korea, with con- 
fidence in future business in spite of 
cutbacks in defense expenditures and 
is going through the slow process of 
reforming a base structure preparatory 
to another selective advance which 
should carry the D.J. above 280 in 
August. There is also a go6d possibility 
that the D.J. industrials will reach a 
new high above 300 at a not too dis- 
tant date, barring, of course, an un- 
foreseen, full scale war. Furthermore, 
I do not believe any further inter- 
mediate setback based on unpredictable 
hews is likely to break the old lows 
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made in June and I believe that the 
present is a favorable period for pur- 
chasing additional selective stocks’ and 
for maintaining a strong equity posi- 
tion. Uncertainties will still be with us, 


(54), Corn Products (70), Armstrong 
Cork (52), Great Northern pfd. (54), 
Colgate-Palmolive (43), Mathieson 
Chemical (87), Davison Chemical 
(33), Distillers Seagrams (26), Bethle- 


but this should not breed passive or 
static thinking towards the stock 
market. A few selective issues favored 
for purchase in diversified lines are as 
follows: National Lead (82), Allied 
Stores (89), Safeway Stores (36), 
Shamrock Oil & Gas (40), Ohio Oil 


hem Steel (50), Babcock & Wilcox 
(38), Pacific Gas & Electric (87), 
Western Union (44), and Reynolds 
Metals (47). 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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OIL STOCKS IN A COLD WAR 


peace in Korea, we think, would not significantly affect oil consumption. How- 

ever, recent oil price increases may not stick in the face of ample inventories, 
the extra capacity recently built in the national interest, and declining world prices 
of commodities in general. Imports of cheap foreign oil will increase unless stopped 
by a new tariff and a new, higher tariff would hurt some companies as much as it 
would help others. Costs are still in an upward spiral. The Phillips decision, on its 
way to the Supreme Court, may prove of momentous importance to the whole 
industry. 

The Value Line Survey analyzes these developments in terms of earnings per 
share this year (and over the longer term) for each of 32 leading Oil stocks. Most 
Oil stocks are found to be high enough still, or too high, despite their recent decline. 
Two exceptions are noted. Specific price objectives are given through 1954-56 for 
each stock. 

The Value Line Ratings also reveal that Paper stocks, though they adequately 

discount earnings and dividends in sight this year, offer interesting appreciation 
prospects 3 to 5 years hence. 
SPECIAL: This 48-page edition will be sent to you at once at no extra charge 
with this special introductory offer. It covers 42 Petroleum and Paper Industry 
stocks, bringing you specific estimates on a per share basis of (1) what the earn- 
ings and dividends are likely to be for 1953, and on average, in the post-excess- 
profits-tax years 1954-56; (2) the extent to which the prices of these stocks 
already discount or fail to discount this year's estimated earnings and dividends. 
Among the stocks covered in this edition are: 


Amerada Petro- Ohio Oil Standard Oil (Ind.) Champion Paper 
leum Phillips Petroleum Standard Oil (N.J.) Crown Zellerbach 
Ashland Oil Plymouth Oil Standard Oil (Ohio) International Paper 

Atlantic Refining Richfield Oil Sunray Oil Kimberly-Clark 
Cities Service Shell Oil Texas Company Mead Corp. 
Continental Oil Sinclair Oil Tide Water Asso- St. Regis Paper 
Gulf Oil Socony-Vacuum ciated Union Bag & Paper 
Lion Oil Standard Oil (Cal.) 





Also See All Value Line ‘Especially Recommended’ —“Buy Hold” — 
“May Be Held’ —‘Switch” Recommendations on 561 Major Stocks 


This special offer will also bring you, at no likely to be, on average, in the post-excess- 
extra charge, the complete summary of the profits-tax years 1954-56 and the capital appre 
Value Line’s specific recommendations on all ciation expectancy for each stock based on 
561 leading common stocks supervised by this these more distant estimates. It may prove 
service the year ‘round. It brings you not only profitable to you to check your list of stock 
the Value Line’s estimates of 1953 earnings, holdings against this Summary now to deter- 
dividends and price expectancies, but also first mine what action to take. 

estimates of what earnings and dividends are 














SPECIAL $5.00 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


New subscribers only. Receive 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports covering 177 
stocks in 14 industries, a Special Situation Recommendation, a Supervised Account 
Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries and 4 weekly Supplements. (Annual Sub. $120.) 
Plus the 48-Page Petroleum and Paper Stock Issue and Summary of 
Recommendations on 561 Major Stocks at no extra charge 


Zone 
Send $5 te Dept. FB-8 


The VALUE LINE Incestment Survey 
ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., INC. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 58 


A dividend of 35 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable September 14, 
1953 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on August 31, 1953. 


H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretary. 


























Dated: July 18, 1953. 
CONTINENTAL 

LAT cd ETN 
C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of sixty 
cents (60¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable September 15, 1953, to stock- 


holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 25, 1953. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 








Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 ashare on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents ashare onthe Common Stock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1953, all 
payable on or before September 
30, 1953 to holders of record at 
the close of business on August 


31, 1953. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 
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RICHFIELD 
dividend notice 


14, 1953. 
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The Board of Directors, at a meeting held July 9, 1953, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per 
share on stock of this Corporation for the third quarter 
of the calendar year 1953, payable September 15, 1953, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business August 


RICHFIELD 
Otl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 














BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


211. PHarmacy’s PLace iN SCIEN- 
TiFICc DEVELOPMENT: George D. Beal, 
Director of Research, Mellon Institute, 
makes a strong plea for the raising of 
educational standards for pharmacists. The 
history of the field is cited from the days 
of the alchemists to the present-day 
pharmacist with his high professional 
standing in his community. More research 
pharmacists are needed to man the 
laboratories where the real advancement 
is made, and these men should be trained 
as thoroughly as possible (10 pages). 


212. Procress REPORT ON THE BATTLE 
FOR Fam Trape: A frankly partisan talk 
by the president of Sunbeam Corporation. 
Explains the working of “fair trade” con- 
tracts and the alleged havoc brought on 


the small dealer when a cut-price operator 
competes with him (18 pages). 


2138. Match Book AWARD WINNERS 
For 1952: The match industry this year 
initiated an annual awards program for 
distinguished use of match book adver 
tising. This brochure gives the winners 
and explains why they won. It analyzes 
the advertising potentialities of book 
matches and the presentation of the 
product on a small surface (16 pages). 


214. THe Ways anpd Hows OF 
EXPORTING FOR MANUFACTURERS: Pre- 
pared by the New York State Department 
of Commerce to help manufacturers in the 
promotion of their products abroad. Deals 
with the different phases of exporting: 
channels for exporting, analyzing export 
opportunities, and financing exports. While 
this is not a definitive work on exporting, 
it is certainly a very thorough beginning 
study for the small manufacturer who is 
considering the export market (32 pages). 


215. AMP Caprrron Capacirors AND 
PutsE Forminc Networks: Design 
test data on AMP Capitron and Puls 
Forming Networks which are particularly 
suited for radar and guided systems. Gives 
four statistical charts showing the test 
data (24 pages). 











Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
DIVIDEND No. 239 


RESOLVED, That a quarterly dividend of $.20 
per share be declared to stockholders of record as 
of the close of business August 7, 1953, to be paid 
on September 10, 1953. 


July 13, 1953 HOWARD KELLOGG, JR. 


President 














CORRECTIONS 


American Cyanamid 
Consolidated Natural Gas 
Montana-Dakota Utilities 


x * No duplications. 





Forses’ Annual Stockholder Summary in the July 1 issue listed incorrect 
figures for three companies. The correct data: 


1952 1951 % Change 
29,734 +9.4 
61,601° —2.7 
9,527 +5.2 
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Low-Priced Stocks ? 


VERY STUDY of stock price trends ever made proves conclu- 
E sively that low-priced stocks offer far greater opportunities for 
capital gains than their higher priced brothers. 


Yet our most recent analysis of every security selling from $1 to $20 on both 
the New York Stock and the American Exchanges reveals that for every low- 
priced stock of investment quality or speculative promise, there are THREE of 
questionable or no merit at alll 


Listed are 56 actively traded, low-priced stocks—all have very strong follow- 
ings. However, only 12 of them are rated "BUY" in the new "FORBES 
LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE." 


HOW DO YOU SEPARATE the WHEAT FROM the CHAFF? 


So that investors may tread unerringly in what can be the most rewarding 
of all the investment mediums, our staff of security analysts have employed 
the most exacting standards of selection in hand-picking what they believe are 
the 101 best low-priced stocks with high-priced quality. 


HOW TO AVOID THE “CATS AND DOGS” 


The “FORBES LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE" tells you of each company's 
past, present and probable future—labels the character and the quality of each 
of the 101 stocks—tells you which to buy for big speculative profits—which for 
liberal income—which for consistent dividends—and which for future growth. 


It will help you diversify even modest sums—will enable you to buy confidently 
in 100 share lots—will materially increase your opportunities for capital gains 
by pointing out the right stocks which combine blue-chip quality with low-price 
volatility—will steer you clear of the "cats and dogs." 


WHAT THIS GUIDE CONTAINS 


You'll find 18 stocks recommended for long-term growth—54 stocks for 
generous price appreciation—\\ stocks for unusually high yields—\4 for 
price stability and income—and 4 best investment trusts. 


In addition, you'll find properly diversified "starter" portfolios for each of 
the four main groupings: growth, appreciation, yield and stability. As 
little as $1,500 gets you started on any one of these professionally balanced 
investment programs which yields up to 8.4%, in dividend income. Naturally, 
you may add to these portfolios as time goes on. 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. | SPECIAL 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. | $ masa 
| 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. | PRE-PUBLICATION ; 
Enclosed is $10. Please send me the new “FORBES LOW-PRICED | OFFER SAVES YOU ayy ‘ 
“ye GUIDE" on publication. (On N.Y.C. orders add 3%.) l 4 
| am not satisfied, | may return within 10 days for full | Because you are a Forbes reader, you are 
| refund. 8-| | eligible for our special pre-publication 
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Are You Holding Any of These 








Only 1 Out of 4 of These 
56 Actively Traded Low- 
Priced Stocks Are 
Rated “Buy” 


Allegheny Corp. 
American Airlines 
American & Foreign Power 
American Power & Light 
Amer. Rad. & Stan. San. 
American Safety Razor 
Anacon Lead Mines 
Armour 

Avco Manufacturing 
Benguet Con. Mining 
Braniff Oil, Ltd. 

Budd 

Burlington Mills 
Canada Southern Oils 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac. 
Claude Neon 

Coastal Carrib. Oils 
Columbia Gas System 
Creameries of America 
Cudahy Packing 

Decca Records 

Equity Corp. 

Eureka Corp. 

Fairchild Eng. & Air. 
Fargo Oils 

Ford Motors of France 
Goodall-Sanford 
Graham Paige 
Greyhound 

Int. Tel. & Tel. 

Kaiser Motors 

Loew's 

Louisiana Land & Expl. 
Marine Midland 
Martin (Glenn L.) 
Merck 

National City Lines 
National Distillers Prod. 
National Phoenix Ind. 
North Amer. Aviation 
Packard Motors 

Pan Amer. Airways 
Pancoastal Pet. 
Pepsi-Cola 

RKO Pictures 
Raytheon Mfg. 

Rexall Drug 

Schulte (D. A.) 

So. Am. Gold & Plat. 
Southern Co. 

Sun Ray Oil 
Tri-Continental 
Twentieth Century-Fox 
United Corp. 

Webb & Knapp 
Wilrich Pet. 





offer which saves you 33 1/3% on the regu- 
lar price. Ten dollars instead of fifteen— 
| ee ee ee ee and our 10-day money-back 
| applies, of course. Send for your copy of 
| ADDRE | the “FORBES LOW-PRICED STOCK 
l  .2338. SUG RUOT ah, . DH. |... ds abvuenkchside oth GUIDE,” today! Consult it before you 
| tag ont —_ share of stock from 

‘0 5 your present holdings 

Se ee SOR... «- STATE...... ih ceace af against its recommendations. : 


guaranty 
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Cash Dividend No. 24 


company, 


business on August 21. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
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Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
now operating as 





The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30c per share on 
the capital stock of the 
payable Sep- 
tember 7 to stockholders 
of record at the close of 

















eas Offices: Atlanta, a 











THE FUNDS 





Boston’s star batter 


A coop investment manager is much 
like a star baseball player. He strikes 
out often, even hits into his share of 
double plays; but when the chips are 
down, he is usually able to deliver. 
Few hitters ever break .400. Market 
men sometimes do a little better. Said 
a well-known speculator: “If I could 
only be right 51% of the time, I would 
make money.” 

The Ted Williams of Boston’s New 
England Fund is 52-year-old Henry E. 
Kingman. When the Navy pulled 
blond, ruddy-complected Gene King- 
man out of New England’s lineup dur- 
ing War II, the fund slumped; and 
when he returned to the batter’s box in 
1945, New England immediately re- 
turned to winning ways. 











HAVE YOU FOUND 
YOURS YET? 


If not, we suggest that you may discover your 
“buried treasure’’ in the form of savings in the 
income taxes you have been paying to the ~ 
Federal Government. 


The higher your taxable income, the greater the advantages from 
safe, tax-exempt State and Municipal Bonds. In the $26,000 to 
$32,000 income tax bracket, 34% tax exempt return is equal to 
10.6% from taxable stocks and bonds, So—if this man’s favorite 
taxable investment yields him less than 10.6%, then this tax-exempt 
security would save money. 


Many conservative investors, individuals and banks partic- 
ularly, have reduced their income tax liabilities through 
ownership of State and Municipal Bonds, the interest return 
from which is absolutely free from all Federal Income Tax. 


Safety also is a strong point for State and Municipal Bonds—their 
payment record is second only to that of U. 8. Government Bonds, 
AND sound State and Municipal issues now can be purchased to 
return the owner as much as 314% —all free from Federal Income Tax. 


John Nuveen & Co., the oldest and largest investment bank- 
ing house specializing exclusively in State and Municipal 
Bonds, can help you find your “buried treasure.”’ 


Take advantage of the tax exempt feature of safe State and Munici- 
pal Bonds. Just clip the coupon and mail it (with no obligation) to 
JOHN NUVEEN & CO. for information about how you too may 
reduce your tax burden. 


Sohwohweenp Co! 


Municipal Bonds . . . Exclusively Since 1898 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET © CHICAGO 3 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest information about 
tax-exempt State and Municipal Bonds. 


NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 














Kingman foresaw the coming cas- 
cade of stock values in 1946 and pulled 
in New England’s horns until only a 
little more than half of the fund’s assets 
were invested in stocks. As a result, 
that year’s four-month market slump 
eroded only 12.7% from New England's 
per-share asset value against 26.7% for 
the Standard and Poor 90-stock index. 
No other major fund even came close 
to this record. Among the conservative 
funds, Wellington and Eaton & Howard 
Balanced Funds came closest with 
15.8% declines. Among the aggressive 
funds, Equity Fund held its decline to 
14%, but next in line was General Capi- 
tal Corporation’s 22.4% slide. 

In 1931 New England was 44% in 
cash. By the end of 1933, New Eng- 
land had moved 100% into stocks. 

Conditions since the advent of King- 
man have never warranted such ex- 
tremes, but the changes are sharply 
apparent. Kingman hit his double-play 
ball in the erratic but unimportant mar- 
kets of late 1946 to mid-1949. That 
whipsaw situation cut another 12.5% 
off New England’s per-share asset 
value while the market nicked only 
4.0% off the Standard and Poor 90 
stock average. 

But Kingman was ready at the ‘49 
bottom when the market jumped off 
for its long-sustained upward drive. As 
of June 30, 1949, he was 70.37% in 
common stocks, and unlike his present 
portfolio, the great majority of his hold- 
ings were in aggressive fast-moving 
equities. Heaviest holdings were oils, 
which comprised 19.85% of total assets. 
The plunge in petroleums was slightly 
premature, since the real oil move only 
began at the time of Korea. But New 
England was in stocks, and the kind 
that move in bull markets. 

From the 49 low until the Korea 
high, New England rose 82.0%, with 
half-conservative, half-aggressive Axe- 
Houghton Fund B (up 31.8%) its only 
near competitor among the balan 
funds. Boston Fund, next in line, it- 
creased its per-share asset value 26.1%. 
After almost a year-long rise, Kingman 
needed no war scare to tell him that 
the market was vulnerable. By May, 
1950, he had already begun to pull out 
of stocks. The Korean sell-off, which 
shaved 14.1% off the Standard and 
Poor 90 stock index, clipped only 7.6% 
off New England. Axe-Houghton Fund 
B lost 10.2% and Boston 10.7%. 

Both Axe-Houghton and Common- 
wealth pulled ahead of New En 
on the subsequent rise that culmina 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Trill N. tice 


Dividends of $1.17 a share on the 
1.68% Preferred Stock, $1.10 a 
share on the 4.4% Preferred Stock, 
$1.07% a share on the 4.3% Pre- 
ferred Stock, and 95 cents a share 
on the 3.8% Preferred Stock have 
been declared, payable August 1, 
| 1953, to stock holders of record at 
| the close of business on July 10, 1953. 





Dividends of 25 cents a share on 
the $1 Dividend Preference Com- 
mon Stock and 40 cents a share on 
the Common Stock have also been 
declared, payable September 30 to 
holders of record September 2, 1953. 


The dividend of 40 cents a share on 
| the Common Stock increases the 
annual rate from $1.50 to $1.60. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 




















COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


lp The Board of Directors at a 
—* meeting held July 14, 1953, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06%4 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
i able August 15, 1953, to 
\A| stockholders of record July 
quwe 31, 1953. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
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MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 8, 1953. 


A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per 
share has been declared, payable Sep- 
tember 23, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Septem- 
ber 9, 1953. The transfer books of the 
Company will not close. 

JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 
Treasurer. 





on January 5, 1953, but neither fund 
rose as fast as it had previously de- 
clined. New England rose 60.4% as 
rapidly as the Standard and Poor index 
while it had previously declined only 
53.9% as fast. 

In the eight-month rise and decline 
that ended June 10, 1953, New Eng- 
land closed with a net gain of 1.7% 
(see Forbes, July 15, 1953, page 38), 
while most funds (and the averages) 
showed net declines for the period. 
Among conservative funds, New Eng- 
land’s was the top showing, and only 
General Capital Corporation (up 1.8%) 
among the aggressive funds bettered 
New England’s record. 

As he has for over a year, Kingman 
is playing the market close to the vest. 
As of June 30, 1953, he had only 
60.17% of the fund’s assets in common 
stocks, a decrease of 5.58% since De- 
cember 31 and a decline of .88% since 
March 31. And in contrast to June 30, 
1949 when the fund was heavily com- 
mitted to aggressive stocks, now New 
England is 21.69% in utilities against 
7.23% on the earlier date and 7.68% in 
oils vs. 19.35% in 1949. In addition, 
4.06% of assets are in defensive bank 
stocks. 

To bolster New England’s defensive 
position still further, Kingman has cut 
off two preferreds, Celanese 4%% and 
Standard Gas & Electric $4.00. This 
money has moved into cash (up to 
2.91% of total assets) and bonds and 
notes, now 31.36% of assets. And 60.68% 
of these bonds and notes are short- 
term governments. Since Kingman has 
long restricted his bond and note 
money to near-term maturities, New 
England has missed the effects of the 
sharp two-and-a-half-year bear market 
in bonds. 

Over the last three months, the only 
stocks to make fresh appearances in 
Kingman’s portfolio are 4,400 Duquesne 
Light and 1,000 International Paper. 
Out the window went Schenley, Ala- 
bama Gas and United Gas. With total 
assets still well under the $10 million 
mark, New England is still mobile and 
manageable. 








Outlook for Airlines 


We have just released a series of 
comprehensive reports reviewing this 
dynamic industry, and its future 
growth prospects. 

To receive this series, PLUS the 
next 4 issues of our weekly bulletin 
service on the stock market, just 
mail in $1. (New readers only, 
please.) 


B ARBOUR’S Investment 
Service, Inc. 
105 W. Adams St.—Dept. F 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


























TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payat le September 15, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 26, 1°53. 
E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretary 








SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 13, 1953. 

A dividend of ten (10¢) cents per share has 
been declared payable September 14, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
August 19, 1953. 


JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 
today directed the distribu- 
tion to stockholders on Sep- 
tember 4, 1953 of one addi- 
tional share of common stock 
for each share held of record 
Y» at the close of business 
August 12, 1953. The Direc- 
tors also declared today a 
quarterly cash dividend of 
75 cents per share on the 
common stock, payable Sep- 
tember 4, 1953 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business July 28, 1953. 


Cc. L. SWIM 
July 14, 1953 } ne 














PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 8: Wide World. 

Pace 4: International. 

Pace 18: Wide World. 

Pace 21: International. 

Pace 24: Bettmann Archive 
(left), International (right). 

Pace 26: Wide World (top), 
International (bottom). 


Pace 27: Wide World. 
Pace 30: International. 








HOW FORTUNES ARE MADE! 


JULY 1932: 
: Depression was ever. Stocks and com- 
Weiies ridieulously ‘low. BUY! BUY! BUY 
(Lows reached July 1933.) 
1942: 
sy urged: Buy certain PEACE stocks, held un- 
til PEACE came, and later buy yourself new 
$20,000 home and new Cadillaci! 


JULY 1942: 
WE ADVISED BUYING HIGH SINCE 
LOFT CANDY .....--- at $10.00 
GILLETTE .....--+++- at $1.50° 40.00 
GOODRICH ........+> 6.00° 80.00 
JULY 1949: 
ING STEEL .. at 13.00° 46.00 
WORTHINGTON _..... 14.00 35.00 
K ERLY CLARK .. at 18.00 53.00 
GILLETTE .......-+:- t 12.50° 40.00 
GOODRICH .....++++- at 22.75° 30.00 
UNION BAG ....+.++- at 22.50 51.00 


(*Making allowance for steck splits) 


DEC. 31, 1952: Market letter said: “ prepared to 
make PROFITS ON SHORT SIDE OF COMMODA- 
TIES IN 1953, and on LONG SIDE OF STOCKS.”"— 
lst half 1953: COMMODITIES BROKE SHARPLY! 
GOOD STOCKS ADVANCED! 


UR SERVICE began Feb. 1, 1928, new 25 years old, 
pak same eT ico = TUBSDAY & FRIDAY 


STOCKS. : 

TIES, “‘salt-away” prefits in good, 

stocks! 

GET QUICK our latest list of 7 far-abeve-average 
stocks that should double or triple present levels. 


SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER 


OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued Tuesdays 
and Fridays, each letter covering ALL 6 m 
mentioned above—VIA AIRMAIL—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that! IMMEDIATE 
acceptance. Use form belew—NOW! 


LUDCURORUCCRERORECRCCCRAROSROCTROLCCRERORRORRESEE 


MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU 


Dept. FM, P. 0. Box 2106, Atlanta !, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, vis airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 


COSCO E SESE SSS E SHEESH SESH SEEESELEOOO SET OHOOOS 








August 1, 1953 














CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twenty-Seventh 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarter.y dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Capital Stock of the 
Company will be paid September 10, 


1953 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 14, 1953. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 14 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 23 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

2514 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 

3014 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able August 31, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record August 5, 
1953, Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, August 31, 1953. 
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P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


§ July 17, 1953 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
has been declared on the Common and 
New Class B Common stocks of the 
Company, payable September 5, 1953 
to stockhol of record at the close of 
business August 15, 1953. 


W. J. Conran, 


Winston-Satem, N, C, 


Secretary 
duly 9, 1953 

















FORBES subscriber families 


own an average of 1,821 shares 


of stock in 11.6 companie 


&. 








We must be strong; we must seek to 
preserve our economic health and assist 
world recovery; we must define our ob- 
jectives in terms of reality rather than 
in terms so extended that our power 
for good is diffused and wasted. And 
if we do all these things, while we 
must indeed face the future with a 
clear view of its possible perils, we 
need not quail before it. 

—DEXTER PERKINS. 


The men who build the future are 
those who know that greater things are 
yet to come, and that they themselves 
will help bring them about. Their 
minds are illumined by the blazing sun 
of hope. They never stop to doubt. 
They haven't time. —MELvin J. Evans. 


The reward of one duty done is the 
power to fulfill another. 
—GEorGE ELIOT. 


Your market has a free choice, and 
only by supplying what the market 
wants, and not by your efforts to im- 
pose your merchandise, will you get 
your maximum share of the market's 
potential. —Wa TER H. Lowy. 


Christ, Who is God, sanctified labor 
by toiling as a carpenter. So too did 
Christ sanctify capital by calling labor- 
ers to work in His vineyard, paying 
them their just hire. Shareholder with 
labor, it is capital’s duty also to pre- 
serve itself blessed by fostering human 
happiness and prosperity, for no man 
should be slave nor master to another, 
but each should be servant to God and 
helpmate to his neighbor. 

—CARDINAL SPELLMAN. 


He who only plans is a dreamer; he 
who only works is a drudge; but he 
who plans and works his plans is a con- 
queror. —Lire AssociaTION NEws. 


Don’t worry about the job you don’t 
like; someone else will soon have it. 
—SYDELL QUARTERLY. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The aim of education should be to 
convert the mind into a living fou. 
tain, and not a reservoir. That which 
is filled by merely pumping in, will be 
emptied by pumping out. 

—JOHN M. Masoy. 


A man can be as truly a saint in a 
factory as in a monastery, and there js 
as much need of him in the one as in 
the other. —R. J. McCracken, DD. 


We sometimes learn more from the 
sight of evil than from an example of 
good; and it is well to accustom ow. 
selves to profit by the evil which is 9 
common, while that which is good is 
sO rare. —PASCAL. 


The rules which experience suggests 
are better than those which theorists 
elaborate in their libraries. 

—R. S. Sronrss. 


Facts are the basis of policies but 
they do not create policies; they ar 
only the stuff of which policies ar 
made. Here is where synthesis comes 
in to build up the facts into useful 
knowledge which is wisdom, and it is 
wisdom that alone gives meaning and 
direction to life. —Haroip W. Dopp. 


Where necessity ends, curiosity be 
gins; and no sooner are we supplied 
with everything that nature can de 
mand than we sit down to contrive 
artificial appetites. — JOHNSON. 


A man who cannot command his 
temper should not think of being a man 
of business. —CHESTERFIELD. 


Unless for 1,900 years people have 
been combining in a vast conspifacy 
to talk claptrap and humbug, Christ 
can change and renew human natu, 
can solve the moral problems of exis: 
tence. And the moral problems, m0 
the political or the economic ones, at 
the prior and basic problems of ex 
tence. —James McCracken, DD. 
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A Text... 


Beware of false prophets, which come to 


you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they 


Sent in by H. G. Smith, Chicago, 
Ill. What’s your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 


are ravening wolves. —St. Matruew 7:15 
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our time. 


AMERICA’S 


TWELVE 


Each of these master salesmen offers guide- 
posts of value for everyone who sells in any 
way. You'll get valuable pointers from: 


JIM FARLEY’S definition of selling and the 8 steps 
every salesman can take to insure success. 


MAX HESS, JR.’S unique methods of translating neigh- 
borliness into sound business, spearheaded by invitations 
to each new resident of Allentown to lunch in person 
with the president of the Hess Department Store. 


CONRAD HILTON’S sure-fire technique for overcoming 
the “no” response and how it helped him build the 
Hilton Hotel empire. 


ELMER LETERMAN’S 13 keys to selling yourself and 
the one way to treat customers after they've been sold 
that has made him the top insurance salesman of 


ALEX LEWYT’S selling lesson learned at 16 which he 

never forgot and the 10-second sales talk that has 
helped thousands of dealers sell more Lewyt Vacuum 
Cleaners than they ever sold before. 


AL LYON’S description of the ‘perfect’ salesman and 
his pointers on sales management that has raised Philip 
Morris from an “also ran” to No. 4 position in a 
few years. 








‘America’ 
you find 


faith i 


faith 
keep 


Read what Harry R. White, 
Exec. Secy., Sales Executives 
Club of New York says: 


“Running through the lines of 


faith in what they have to offer, 


courage — courage to follow that 


MARY MARGARET McBRIDE’S techniques for selling 
her audience of millions of radio listeners that has won 





s Twelve Master Salesmen’ 
faith — faith in themselves, 





n mankind. And you find 






wherever it leads and to 
fighting for it.’ 
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her the title of Lady Aladdin. 


ARTHUR “RED” MOTLEY’S 15-word sales “course” 

that embodies every element important to beginner or 
seasoned salesman and enabling him to achieve out- 
standing success in the publishing world. 


MASTER 


SALESMEN 


Introduction by HARRY R. WHITE, 
Exec. Secy., Sales Executives Club. 
Foreword by B. C. FORBES. 
They've moved billions, yes billions, of dollars worth 
of products and services, They’ve sold both merchan- 
dise and ideas. They've sold direct and through 


jobbers. Now, America’s 12 Master Salesmen reveal 
the sales secrets that helped them reach the top. 


Order Your Copy TODAY. It Should 
Help You Sell More TOMORROW! 








DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE’S methods for 


“selling” religion to the tough customer considered 


er 
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“impossible” to sell and the 4 vital elements he checks YQ 


to make his weekly sales ‘presentations’ click. 


WINTHROP SMITH’S low-pressure selling methods that 
draw investors from all walks of life to his brokerage 


office, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


THOMAS J. WATSON’S 2 words that he would banish 


from every salesman’s vocabulary. 
WILLIAM ZECKENDORF’S account of how he made a 


half-million-dollar profit on spending too much for a 
piece of New York real estate. 






What these 12 Master Salesmen have to tell you 


embodies the sales wisdom that has moved billions of 
dollars’ worth of goods and services. Their frank ac- 









counts on how they reached the top, the sales ideas 


that brought them fame — are yours in this stimulating 


volume. 


Any one of these first-hand accounts may be worth 


many times the entire price of this volume, ‘America’s 
Twelve Master Salesmen.”’ 


his amazing Volume tells you: 





The most valuable equipment for a salesman to 





1 B.C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 8-1 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


: Please ship me copies of the new book, 
America’s Twelve Master Salesmen’’ at $3 each (on N.Y.C. 
orders, add 3% Sales Tax). | understand | can return 


copies within 10 days for full refund or credit if not fully 
satisfied, 


O Enclosed is remittance of Oe Ship postage paid. 
OQ! will pay $3 each, plus postage when billed. 
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carry at all times (not a brief-case). 
. What makes the perfect salesman. 
. Asal luable asset. 


. Why the opportunities in selling are greater than 
ever before in our history. 


1: - - What to sell. 
. The best kind of advertising as a selling aide. 
. The one thing to do after making the sale. 


n’s most v 





. How to use “chain-letter” selling. 

. 4 tested methods for selling more through dealers 
or jobbers. 

. Why one company switched from national to re- 
gional sales meetings. 


. How to utilize part-time “‘pin-money” sales people. 









































The Strange Case of the Hidden Rabbit and the Allergic Prince... 


At the Pasteur Institute in Paris, the 
story is told about an Oriental Prince 
who visited this famous medical center. 
Warned in advance that the Prince was 
allergic to rabbits, the tour was care- 
fully planned to avoid all rooms in 
which the animals were kept. 


Someone, however, doubted that ex- 
posure to rabbits could possibly be 
harmful to the Prince. So, one of the 
animals was hidden in a room through 
which the tour was to go. Amazingly 
enough, upon entering that room, the 
Prince had a violent allergic attack! 


How does medical science explain this 
strange disorder known as allergy? 


Doctors say that an allergy is not a 
disease, but a heightened sensitivity to 
certain substances—such as pollens, 
dusts, animal danders, cotton fillings, 
foods and drugs. The allergic person 
simply cannot tolerate such substances. 
When they are breathed, eaten, touched 
or otherwise encountered, they set up 


a reaction which may appear as a skin 
eruption, a digestive upset, headache— 
and, most commonly, asthma or hay 
fever. 


Great advances have been made in 
relieving not only hay fever sufferers, 
but victims of other allergies as well. 
Today, for instance, there are ways of 
identifying the most obscure causes of 
allergy and, in many cases, of immu- 
nizing the victim against the offending 
substance. 


This is done by giving repeated, 
gradual doses of the allergy-producer. 
Such treatment—if continued as long 
as the doctor recoommends—may greatly, 
if not completely, relieve allergic symp- 
toms in 85 percent of the cases. Some 
persons, of course, are permanently re- 
lieved simply by avoiding contact with 
things known to be the source of their 
trouble—for example, a cotton-stuffed 
pillow, a dog or a cat. 


Though allergic disorders are rarely 


fatal, doctors consider them serious. 
This is because the symptoms are dis- 
tressing, and, in severe cases, may cause 
such discomfort that work, sleep, ap- 
petite and recreation are interfered 
with. As a result, both physical and 
mental health may suffer. 


Prompt and proper treatment—and 
continued cooperation between patient 
and physician—are usually the keys to 
the successful control of any severe 
allergy. This is because so many factors 
are involved—including precise diag- 
nostic studies, drugs for immediate re- 
lief, and the influence of the patient’s 
emotions upon the onset and severity 
of allergic symptoms. 

Although there is as yet no “sure 
cure” for any of the various types of 
allergies, patients who carefully follow 
their doctor’s advice can often be 
greatly helped. 


Please send me a copy of 


your booklet, 853-F 





